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BE LOYAL. 


Fellow-teachers: 


‘The Teacher Organization Movement is spreading over Canada 
and the United States. 


Recently, the Manitoba Teachers’ Federation, following 
Alberta’s lead, appomted a Provincial Organizing Secretary at 
a salary of $4,000. ‘Thus the Movement grows. 


But while Alberta’s membership percentage is 66, that of 
British Columbia is 90: Alberta’s should be at least 80. Every 
young teacher owes a duty“to his older and more experienced 
confreres: his professional prestige demands that he join their 
guild. . 

He will thenhave the backing of 5 of the teachers’ organizations 
of Canada, and the protection afforded by the powerful Canadian 
Teachers’ F ederatiort with its membership of 30,000. 


Our organization evokes criticism: that is a sign of health and 
vigor. 


Join up; subscribe for our Magazine; get our point of view. 
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NO FURTHER AWAY THAN 
‘YOUR TELEPHONE 


THE GREATEST CONVENIENCE 
OF MODERN CIVILIZATION 


A HERALD WANT AD 

They save time, money and trouble--They 
do their work quickly and thoroughly—They 
never loaf on the job—They are at it all the 
time. 

They carry your message to thousands every 
night and they bring you IMMEDIATE 
RESULTS. 


The cost of 
A HERALD WANT AD 


is very smail—The work they do is very 
big—When you have a want that needs 
immediate action use 


, A HERALD WANT AD 


Rent your rooms——Hire your help—Get a 

good job—Sell your house—Buy a car—Find 

what you have lost. : 
A phone cali will get you instant and cour- 

teous service. 


~The Herald Publishing Co. 


LIMITED 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 
OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Offers Its Assistance to the Teachers of 
the Province 


LECTURE SERYICE READING COURSES © 
Travelling Libraries Lantern and Slide Service 
Open Shelf Library Educational Motion Pictures 
Plays for Schools Package Libraries | 


Programmes for Special Debating Material 
Occasions 


For full particulars write to— 


The Director, Department of Extension, . 


PHONE M4666 Office Open Until 9 p.m. 











University of Alberta, Edmonton, South 

















Factory Rebuilt TYPEWRITERS 


We carry in stock the largest and most complete line of typewriters in Alberta. If you 
need a typewriter write for prices and terms. 


REMINGTONS 
UNDERWOODS 
ROYALS 

L. C. SMITH'S 
OLIVERS 
EMPIRES 
CORONAS 


We czn sell you a factory Rebuilt Typewriter at from one-half to two-thirds of the cost 
of a new one... They look like new, will wear like new, and are as good as new. 


We Sell For Cash or on Easy Payments. 


THE STANDARD TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


“Your Typewriter Men” 


606 “A” Centre Street Phone M.5180 _Calgary, Alberta 
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YOUNGSTOWN SCHOOL BOARD 


Candidates selected for the above posts, who are 
members of the A. T. A., are earnestly requested to 
apply for information to 

JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Avenue, Edmonton. 


EDITORIAL 


A CALL TO SERVICE 











It is estimated that when the university students 
have returned to their studies there will be from two 
to three hundred schools in the Province without 
téachers. Such schools will, of course, be closed for a 
time. Commenting on this situation, the editor of one 
of our leading dailies remarks: ‘‘There is still a chance 
for men and women who are qualified to teach, but 
who have gone into other occupations, to render real 
and high service to the community by going back for a 
time to the school room.’’ Note the phrasing, ‘‘go 
back for a time’’: why ‘‘for a time’’? Why not per- 
manently? Apparently, the idea is that (owing to the 
activity of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance in establish- 
ing the $1,200 minimum) it is possible for anyone who 
finds himself in temporarily straitened circumstances 
to turn an honest penny by teaching. And this quite 
mercenary motive is to be camouflaged as a desire for 
public service. 


But when ‘‘things begin to look up’’ and better 
financial prospects reveal themselves, behold, the de- 
sire for public service evaporates like the dewdrop 
brilliant in the morning sun. When will the lay mind 
perceive the arrant futility of attempting under our 
present economic system to operate a school system by 
means of patriotic sentiment, or a desire for public 
service? Our schools are closed for economic reasons: 


why not face the fact? And for political reasons al- 
most every expedient for keeping them open has been 
tried save that of giving a teacher economic freedom 
and a desirable economic status,—the one thing need- 
ful. Surely the public can by this time realize the 
downright hypocrisy of those who ask teachers and 
preachers to work for altruistic ends but who at the 
same time are themselves feverishly tracking out dol- 
lars. The national and paramont duty of establishing 
an efficient educational system will no doubt entail 
sacrifice, but the sacrifice must be made not by one 
class only but by all classes in the nation. 





BRUTUM FULMEN 


The action of the Department of Education in 
regard to the reading of the Matriculation answer 
papers is not likely to make for amicable relations be- 
tween the Department and the Alliance, nor to foster 
that spirit of co-operation of which there is much talk 
but little evidence. 

For several years certain experienced High School 
teachers of the Province have been assisting in the 
reading of the Matriculation answer papers for the 
ridiculously low remuneration of 30 cents per paper. 
As individuals these teachers have long felt that 
they were not getting a square deal, but they forbore 
to refuse the offer of this appointment lest they should 
seem to offer affront to the Department and thereby 
prejudice their chances for the more remunerative 
appointment to the Board or Examiners at mid- 
summer. Several teachers pointed this out to the 
Registrar a year ago, and also to a member of the 
Examinations Board, and it was confidently expected 
that a change would be made this year, in view of the 
fact that pay for mid-summer reading has been in- 
creased during the last three years from $7.50 to $10.00 
per day. What then was the surprise of these teach- 
ers when they received once again letters of appoint- 
ment from the Department containing the same old 30 
cent offer accompanied with a request to communicate 
their acceptance, if they so wished, immediately by re- 
turn mail or by telephone: no chance for further 
bargaining was afforded, and no hint was given of 
any likelihood of increase in remuneration. Some few 
of these teachers, being taken off their guard, accepted 
unconditionally, although they afterwards lodged a 
protest with the Deputy Minister, the Minister and 
the Registrar both being absent. The rest, however, 
seeing no prospect of mending matters by accepting, 
refused to read for 30 cents, but indicated a willing- 
ness to read for a reasonable remuneration, and 
suggested 50 cents as such. Some of these replies 
were given by mail and others by telephone, but they 
followed exactly in tone the request of the letters of 
appointment, and their general tenor expressed a will] 
ingness to read under reasonable and fair conditions. 
After nearly a week had elapsed papers were received 
from the Deputy Minister by the few who had aceept- 
ed unconditionally, and an intimation that they would 
receive the benefit of any increase in remuneration. 
One or two were told outright that the rate would be 
50 cents. Normal School teachers and others were 
pressed into service to read in the place of those who 
had refused to read for 30 cents, and all, we are in- 
formed, are to be paid 50 cents. But those who did 
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What You 
Will Find In 


My School 
Catalogue 


11 pages—School Books. 


34 pages—School Furniture and Equip- 
ment. 


14 pages—Drawing and Art Supplies. 
36. pages—Kindergarten and Manual 
Training Supplies. 
8 pages—Office Stationery and Helps. 


10 pages—Students’ School Supplies and 
Sporting Goods. 


4 pages—Practical Products for School 
Sanitation. 


13 pages—Entertainments and Plays. 
18 pages—NMiscellaneous Books. 


12 pages—Sundries. 


It’s the most complete buying guide 
for Alberta Secretary-Treasurers, Teach- 
ers and Scholars published. If you have 
not received a copy, write today for a copy 
(Catalogue No. 6). If you have a copy, 
look it over—you will be interested and 
may find just the articles you have been 
in need of. 


F. E. Osborne 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 























OUR OPENING MESSAGE 
TO THE TEACHERS 
OF CANADA. 





to the Teachers of Canada our 
heartiest good wishes for success during 
the season just commencing. 


T the beginning of this Fall term it is 
only fitting that we should express 


As you possibly know, this college is 
maintained particularly to render assist- 
ance to those engaged in the teaching 
profession. 


The Canadian Correspondence College 
courses are invaluable in this respect. For 
instance, the curriculum includes courses 
leading to Teacher's Examinations for 
any province; Special English; Public and 
High School Courses (whole or part); 
Latin and French; Junior and Senior 
Matriculation (whole or part); as well 
as training in every conceivable study in 
which a teacher may need assistance. 


Also, if at any time you desire aid in 
the solution of special problems or ex- 
planations of difficulties permit me to 
invite you to communicate with our 
Teachers Aid Department, and your 
problems will be given thorough and 
reliable attention. 


Trusting that you will bear this in mind 
throughout the term and once more wish- 
ing you every success, we are 


Yours sincerely, 


G 6. Mills 


Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Correspondence 


College, Limited 
DEPT. “A.T.A.”, TORONTO, - CANADA 
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not accept unconditionally, and whose protests brought 
forth the increase, were given no chance to read at 50 
cents. Their work was handed over to others, who 
reap the benefit of their action. 

When one considers that these teachers are leaders 
of their profession in the Province, that several of 
them occupy the best and most important positions 
in the Province, and that they have suffered through 
asserting their own manliness and self-respect, one 
is driven, however reluctantly, to the conclusion that 
the whole affair is an insult to the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance, and to every self-respecting teacher in the 
Province. 





ESPRIT DE CORPS. 





The successful outcome of the negotiations between 
the A. T. A. and the Redcliff Board again places in 
clear focus the strength and effectiveness of concerted 
and united action. And since the only machinery by 
which our teachers can effect such action is the Alli- 
ance, it must be evident that loyalty to our organiza- 
tion becomes the fundamental principle of professional 
conduct, and the cardinal virtue of our code of honor. 
We must therefore congratulate the Redcliff teachers 
on their loyal support of the Alliance, and of the inter- 
ests of their fellow members. But our heartiest ap- 
plause must be reserved for the conduct of those teach- 
ers who, though not members of our organization and 
hence not bound by its code of honor, nevertheless re- 
fused to prejudice the interests of the Redcliff teachers, 
—a stand for principle which entailed personal loss of 
time and money, but which evinced genuine esprit 
de corps. And so another milestone has been passed 
on the way which leads to the emancipation of the 
teacher. 





THE REDCLIFF CASE 





The negotiations in this case led to an impasse out 
of which a way was found by the acceptance on the 
part of the Redecliff Board of a suggestion made by 
Secretary Barnett that Messrs. Klinck and Warren be 
reinstated pending the findings of. an Arbitration 
Board. This Board is to consist of a representative 
of the Redcliff Board, a representative of the Alliance, 
and a third party to be mutually agreed upon. The 
scope of the investigation of this Arbitration Board 
will be the efficiency of the two teachers concerned, and 
the cost of holding this investigation will be borne 
equally by the Redcliff Board and the Alliance. Our 
next issue will probably contain the findings of this 
tribunal . 

The Redeliff schools re-opened on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 7th, and Messrs. Klinck and Warren and the 
women teachers again assumed their duties. 

The following letter sets forth the terms of the ar. 
rangements : 

Redcliff, September 4th, 1020. 
The Secretary-Treasurer, 


Redcliff School District No. 2283, 
Dedcliff, Alberta. 


Dear Sir: 

I am in receipt of your letter of September 3rd, enclosing 
copy of resolution passed by the Redcliff School Board at 
their meeting held on that date, such resolution being a 
reply to my offer made on behalf of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance to submit the matter of the efficiency of Messrs. 
Klink and Warren to a conciliation board. 





In reply permit me to say that I am very pleased to learn 
that your acceptance of our offer paves the way to a rapid 
solution of the difficulty, and enabies the Redcliff School to 
be opened immediately. 

We do not, at the present time, see why there should be 
any suggestion of the Alliance and the Redcliff School Board 
coming:.to a deadlock over the appointment of the third party 
to sit on the conciliation board, and would respectfuliy recom- 
mend that the matter of the Department of Kducation being 
in any way involved be allowed to remain in abeyance for the 
present time. 

Therefore, unless I have some communication immediately 
we shall take it for granted: 

(1) That Messers. Kiinck and Warren commence duties on 
Tuesday morning next together with the other lady teachers. 

(2) ‘that the Board will take immediate steps to appoint 
+ party on the conciliation board to represent the School 

oard. 

(3) That the Alliance with take like steps to appoint their 
representatives. 

(4) That both the Redcliff School Board and the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance will proceed to come to a mutual arrange- 
ment as to whom the third party—the Chairman of the Board 
—shall be. 

(5) That the issue to be determined is as to the efficiency 
or otherwise of Messrs. Klinck and Warren. 

(6) ‘that each party pay its own costs of the reference and 
any fee paid to the third Arbitrator be paid equally by the 
School Board and the Alliance. 

Yours respectfully, 


J. W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 





THE LETHBRIDGE AFFAIR 





Many of our members know that the Lethbridge 
Board at the close of last term called for the resigna- 
tion of all of the members of their High School staff 
save one. This affair caused much surprise and not a 
little resentment throughout the Local Alliances of 
the Province because of the fact that the Board, in 
pursuance of an unfavorable report from the senior 
High School Inspector, and under pressure from an 
influential body of citizens, hastily despatched the 
teachers concerned without affording them much 
chance of self-defence, or of protecting their pro- 
fessional reputation. The following correspondence 
between the Executive of the A. T. A. and the Leth- 
bridge Board should therefore prove of interest.— 
Editor. 

LETHBRIDGE SCHOOL BOARD 
Edmonton, July 17th, 1920. 
Gentlemen: 

Numbers of our members in different parts of the Prov- 
ince, having seen the press reports bearing on the recent 
dismissal of members of the Lethbridge school staff have 
brought the matter to the attention of the Executive of the 
Alliance and requested us to take action. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Alliance stands for efficiency first, 
and although we appreciate the fact that were a policy adopt- 
ed of attempting to interfere between the School Board and 
its staff it would certainly militate against efficiency. Never 
theless, we feel that the Lethbridge School Board will not 
resent our suggesting that their recent action following 
the receipt of the Inspectors’ reports was precipitate and has 
laid the Board open to the criticism that due consideration 
was not given to the susceptibilities and future professional 
welfare of the teachers concerned. 

The dismissal of a teacher may be more or less a matter 
of business procedure with a School Board, but it is a matter 
of vital import to the teacher whose whole professional 
career and future economic condition is thereby jeopardised. 
Yet, from the press it appears that the Inspectors’ reports 
were read and publicly discussed even before being con- 
sidered by the Board in committee; and that the Board, 
reinforced by a committee of ratepayers (evidently unofficial- 
ly but well informed as to the receipt of the reports) acted 
precipitately by resolving within a few short minutes to 
dispense with the services of members of the staff, most of 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


We have a limited stock of this very 
fine style of Adjustable Box Desk and 
Chair which was made for a special 
contract, the specifications of which 
were changed to a different style. 

The Desks have a very large Book 
space, and are beautifully finished. The 
Chair is our new style of settee chair, 
adopted by both Calgary and Edmonton 
School Boards. : 

At our special price these desks are 
unquestionably the best value to be ob- 
tained in Canada today. 


Regular Price $22.50 
Special Price $17.25 


We reserve the right to withdraw this 
offer at any time. 


E. N. MOYER COMPANY, LIMITED 


LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN CANADA 


TORONTO EDMONTON WINNIPEG 





Moyer’s Open Front “Harvard”? Box Desk and Chair. 
Both Desk and Chair Are Adjustable. 

















— Foreign Exchange —— 


Checks Issued to Foreign Points and Cable FOREIGN EXCHANGE CAN BE 
Transfers F. acilitated in SECURED THROUGH US FOR 
Pounds Sterling; Belgian, French, Swiss FUTURE USE 


Francs; Italian Lira, Spanish Peseta, Polish 
Marks, German Marks; Austrian, Czecho- CURRENCY AND BANK NOTES OF 


Slav, Jugo-Slav, Hungarian Kronen; Hol- FOREIGN NATIONS MAY BE 
land Guilders, Japanese Yen PURCHASED THROUGH US 





Orders for Province of Alberta 6%, Bonds, due 1st May, 1930, may be placed through us. 
QUOTATIONS ON REQUEST. YOUR INQUIRIES INVITED. 


W. ROSS ALGER @ COMPANY 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Bank of Toronto Phones: Edmonton, 
Building. 4343-4342-6328 Alberta. 
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whom were of high professional standing and, in one case, 
of long and faithful service in Lethbridge. In fact it 
amounts to this—the members of the Board have taken 
several years to discover inefficiency, sufficient to warrant 
the dismissal of this teacher. 

The Alliance feels that before acting on the reports in 
committee, and since certain teachers were obviously placed 
on the defensive they should have been granted the privilege 
of defending themselves. The work of certain teachers, 
which perhips might otherwise have been satisfactory, was 
certainly influenced by working under abnormal conditions, 
and they were thus the victims of circumstances over which 
they had no control. Furthermore we feel that it is a dis- 
tinct breach of educational etiquette to read out in public 
the reports on the individual teacher, more especially if the 
teacher is not present to reply. Although teachers are pub- 
lic servants we contend that it is inimical to discipline and 
confidence and therefore to efficiency for the demerits of 
teachers to be made of subject of public discussion, especial- 
ly since a teachers merits are so seldom deemed a subject 
sufficiently attractive to promote public attention. And in 
cases where a Board wishes to dispense with the services of 
a teacher is it not usual to give such teacher an opportunitv 
to resign rather than arbitrarily to call for a resignation? 
Yet such does not appear to have been done in any of the 
above mentioned case. 

We do not in any way wish to give the Board the im- 
pression that we aspire to dictate its method of procedure 
in such matters but simply to present to the Lethbridge 
School Board and to the public the point of view emphatically 
endorsed by every member of the Alberta Teachers’ Alli- 
anc. 

Yours respectifully, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
per J. W. BARNETT, 
General Sectretary-Treasurer. 


July 21st, 1920. 
Mr. J. W. Barnett, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Avenue, Edmonton. 
Dear Sir: 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your communication dated 
July 17th, and to inform you that this will be laid before 
the Board at a meeting to be held on Tuesday evening next. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN W. FLEETWOOD, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Lethbridge S. D. No. 51. 





Mr. J. W. Barnett, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
, Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter dated July 17th, re dismissals on the Leth- 
bridge School Staff was laid before the Board at a meeting 
held last evening. The following resolution with regard 
thereto was passed by the Board and was ordered to be 
conveyed to you. 

“That the Secretary be instructed to answer the letter 
from the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, stating that: 

“The Board appreciates the interest avowed by the Alliance 
in maintaining efficiency, and assures the Alliance that the 
dismissals in question were the outcome of similar interest 
on the part of the Board. 

“The Board has taken note of all criticisms contained in 
the letter sent and published by the Alliance. It agrees that, 
as a general policy, it is not expedient to give publicity to 
Inspectors’ reports on individual teachers. This was the 
first occasion on which this Board did so. A large deputa- 
tion of ratepayers came to our meeting unexpectedly when 
we were already dealing with the report, they made it plain 
they were there to make publicly a vehement protest against 
the teaching staff concerned, and requested information from 
the report. In these circumstances, the Board decided to 
apprise these ratepayers of its contents. 

“The complaints or criticisms of the teachers concerned 
were of a general nature. and were not such as might form 
the subject of strict proof and trial as in a legal proceeding 
or enquiry. The Board therefore deemed it inadvisable to 





invite the teachers or their representatives to appear at the 
meeting, as they might have done were they a specific charge 
to be answerd. 

“On this first official intercourse with the Alliance, this 
Board wishes to say it will welcome the co-operation of that 
body in fulfilment of our common duties. The Board 
acknowledges it is primarily responsible to the ratepayers 
whom it represents, but trusts that, as public servants one 
and all, the members of this Board and of the Teachers’ 
Alliance may proceed harmoniously in serving those rate- 
payers and advancing public education.” 

Yours truly, 
JOHN W. FLEETWOOD, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 





MEMBERS ATTENTION! 
10701 University Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Secretaries of Locals. 

Secretaries of Locals will, in future, take particular 
note of official announcements published, month by 
month, in ‘‘The A. T. A. Magazine.’”’ At least one 
copy of each issue should be kept on file by every 
local secretary. These printed official announcements 
will obviate the necessity of mailing so many circular 
letters, and only strictly confidential material or mat- 
ter which is of immediate pressing importance, which 
eannot be delayed until the next issue appears, will 
need to be mailed direct to local secretaries in the form 
of circular letters. 

The name of each local secretary will be placed on 
our mailing list immediately upon receipt of your list 
of officers in order that each local may have an official 
file of ‘‘The A. T. A. Magazine.’’ This file and all 
official documents—the charter, particularly—should 
be handed to the succeeding secretary on appointment, 
or mailed to the General Secretary-Treasurer. 

RE-Organization. 

Very few local secretaries have to date forwarded a 
list of names of members for the year commencing 
Easter 1920. This duty is made obligatory by the 
Constitution, copy of which appears elsewhere in this 
issue. In this list, names of the Executive officers 
of the local Alliance should be distinctly stated. 


Issue of Charters to Locals. 


No Local Alliance will be considered as being in 
good standing unless the secretary has fulfilled the 
necessary duty as required by clause 14 of the Regu- 
lations. When this condition has been complied with a 
Charter will be issued to each local Alliance. 

Has your local secretary yet sent in to Headquarters 
a copy of the Constitution, By-laws, ete., of your local 
Alliance? 

This issue contains copies of model Local Alliance 
Constitutions and should be of assistance to bodies of 
teachers who are doing organization work for the first 
time. 


Resolutions for Next Annual General Meeting. 

Local Executives and members of locals are request- 
ed to proceed immediately with the passing of resolu- 
tions for sending to Headquarters for the purpose of 
having them placed on the agenda of business for the 
Annual General Meeting. 

This work has frequently been left until the closing 
weeks of the Alliance year, resulting in considerable 
overloading of local work when preparing for the A. 
G. M. Copies of all such resolutions sent to Head- 
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OFFICIAL FIGURES PROVE THE EFFICIENCY OF 


Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


Claims are one thing—proof is another. Here are the 
facts, that prove to any one that the greatest percentage 
of successful shorthand writers use the system of proven 
success. 

OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

SHORTHAND CLERKS 
77.3 per cent. write Pitmanic Phonography, 
22.7 per cent. other systems of shorthand. 


(See Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1913— 
the most recent official statistics on this subject.) 


OF THE OFFICIAL COURT REPORTERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
91.2 per cent. write Pitmanic Phonography, 
8.8 per cent. other systems of shorthand. 
(See the latest roster of the National Shorthand Report- 
ers’ Association as published in its “Proceedings” for 
1917.) 


Don’t Be Held Down by Learning an Inferior System. 


Insist on Learning ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 
Send for Trial Lesson 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK 


Publishers of “Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” $1.60; 
“Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,” 75c; “Style 
Book of Business English,’’ $1.10; adopted by the New 
York Board of Education. 





“ 














THE GLASGOW HOUSE 


Medicine Hat, - 
THE LADIES’ wo 


HIGH CLASS MERCHANDISE AT 
MODERATE PRICES. 
WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S 
READY-TO-WEAR. 

DRESS GOODS, SILKS, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, FURS, TRIMMINGS, 
LINENS, ETC. 





EXCLUSIVE AGENTS IN THIS 
DISTRICT FOR 


NORTHWAY GARMENTS 
SOMERS SUITS AND COATS 
QUEEN DRESSES AND BLOUSES 
GOSSARD CORSETS 
JAEGAR CLOTHING, ETC. 


Always the Best at Moderate Prices. 





ALWAYS THE BEST AT MODERATE PRICES. 


10 Per Cent. Discount on Cash Purchases. 


Geo. A. Turner & Co. 


(THE GLASGOW HOUSE) 














SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We Supply Everything in 
the Way of School 
Supplies. 











Equipping of Laboratories 
is Our Specialty. 


General Biological Supply 


House 
1177 E. 55th ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


We are the Western Branch of the Marine 
Biological Laboratory of Woods Hole, Mass. 

















Westminster Ladies’ 


College 


EDMONTON, ALTA. 


A High-Class Residential and Day College 
For Girls Only. 


Academic Courses cover Public and High 
School Work to. Matriculation. 


Music, Piano, Violin, Vocal, Theory 


Students prepared for Conservatory 
Examinations. 


Full Commercial Course, Household 
Science, Fine Art, Physical Culture 
and Expression. 


Fall Term opens Monday, September 13th. 
We recommend early application. 
Send for Calendar. 


REV. N. D. KEITH, M.A., President. 
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quarters will be published in “The A. T. A. Magazine’’ 


so that members of the whole Provincial Alliance may 
have them under view for the remainder of the 
year. - 
Next A. T. A. Salary Schedule. 

The Provincial Executive is proceeding with the 
work of amending the A. T. A. official schedule of 
salaries. Has your local any suggestions to make? 


Fall Conventions. 
There should be a ‘‘A. T. A.’’ representative at 
each of the Fall Conventions. . 
The General Secretary-Treasurer is endeavoring to 
make arrangements to appear, but in many cases the 
convention dates coincide. It will therefore be impos- 


sible for him to. be present at every Convention Local, 


Alliances should immediately communicate with Head- 
quarters if an Alliance representative does not appear 
on the program of the Convention at the very earliest 
date in order that arrangements may be made to 
boost the Alliance at each and every Convention. 

“Every teacher in Alberta a member of the A. T. A.”’ 
was the slogan at the last A. G. M. Are you doing 
your share to bring this about? 


Membership Fees 1920-1921. 


Copies of ‘‘The A. T. A. Magazine’’ has been sent to 
all last year’s members whether or not the membership 
fees have been received for this year. 

Members should avoid being taken off our mailing 


- list by renewing your subscription immediately. 


Separation of Membership Fees and ‘‘The A. T. A. 


Magazine’’ Subscription. 

In order to facilitate accountancy, now that “The A. 
T. A. Magazine’’ is being published by ‘‘The A. T. A. 
Publishing Co.’’ A. T. A. members will be charged $1 
less than the amount previously quoted for member- 
ship. Application forms appear elsewhere in this 
issue, and it will be seen that a separate form is re- 
quired to be filled in if the Magazine is to be sent 
each month. : 


The Executive has no fear that this separation of 
membership fees to the Alliance and subscription to 
“Phe A. T. A. Magazine’’ will in any way adversely 
affect the circulation since true membership of the A. 
T. A. involves keeping closely in touch with the Alli- 
ance work. This can only be done thoroughly digest- 
ing the colums of “The A. T.A.Magazine.”’ 

JOHN. W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 





PROPOSED NEW TENURE CLAUSE 





“The following is proposed by the Law Committee 
as an amendment of Clause 5 of the new Departmental 
of teachers’ agreement: 

**5. (a) Subject to the provisions hereinafter con- 
tained either party may terminate this agreement, by 
giving thirty days’ notice in writing to the other party. 

““(b) In the event of the Board desiring to terminate 
this agreement, or to dismiss a teacher in pursuance of 
Section (95) of the School Ordinance, no such notice 
on the part of the Board, or no dismissal by the Board 
shall be effective unless and until the Board has, prior 
to the giving of such notice, or the time of such dis- 
missal, given to the teacher, a notice of a meeting call- 


ed for the purpose of investigating any charges of in- 
efficiency, gross misconduct, neglect of duty, or refusal 
or neglect to obey any lawful order of the Board, or to 
state any reasons that the Board may have for pro- 
posing to terminate this agreement. 

‘“(e) The said notice shall be served upon the said 
teacher personally or mailed to him by prepaid regis- 
tered letter, addressed to his last known place of 
residence, in the said District, at least ten (10) days 
prior to the date fixed for the said meeting; and shall 
contain: 

(1) A stated place and time of the said meeting. 

(2) Notice that if the said teacher does not attend 
at the said meeting, this agreement shall be terminated 
at the expiration of thirty (30) days from the date 
fixed for the said meeting. 

‘“(d) The Board agrees to hold a meeting of its 
members for the purposes above mentioned, and at 
such meeting the teacher shall have the rieht to attend. 
either in person or by avent, and shall have full op- 
portunitv of discussing with the said Board, its reasons 
as stated for proposing to terminate this agreement. 
and to answer anv and all charges that may be made 
avainst him, and of adducing evidence in support of 
his answers. 

‘“(e) Tf the said teacher does not attend at said 
meetine, this agreement shall be determined. at the 
expiration of thirty (30) davs from the date fixed bv 
the notiee for the said meeting; or the Board may 
forthwith dismiss the teacher on any of the erounds 
set out in Section (95) of the said Ordinance.”’ 





QUIPS 


Dear Mr. Editor: Here is a new derivation of 
‘‘Kdueation’’. It is a hybrid: e—ex—out of, forth; 
dueat—monev. a coin; and ion—a wanderer. Hence 
‘“Edueation’’ is that out of which the money or coin 
wanders. Does this account for the death of teachers? 
—‘‘Enquirer.’’ 

* * * 

A prominent educationist referred to the A. T. A., 
durine an address to the Summer School students at 
the University as. ‘‘some oreanization of teachers.”’ 
Truly, we are some organization. What? 

* * * 

In any event the remuneration for reading Matricula- 
tion papers is now 50 cents per. paper. “Direct 
action’’ has its strong points. 

* * * 


Several members have written regarding the at- 
tenuated tenure clause of the new Departmental forms 
of teachers’ agreement to ask whether the words ‘‘ae- 
companied by a member of his immediate family’’ are 
a joke. We can give no answer, but to those who 
thought that the words ought to read ‘‘immediate 
members of his family’’ we venture the opinion that 
mothers-in-law are not eligible under this clause. 





Teachers, join up; members. pay up your fees 
and keep in good standing. Everybody, help us 
out by sending in news items, reports of meetings, 
personal notices, questions, and contributions to 
symposium A or B. Also, patronize our adver- 
tisers. 
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THE STORE YOU 
CAN HAVE 
ABSOLUTE FAITH IN 





The prestige of the Hudson's 
Bay Co. has been steadily and 
painstakingly built up as the re- 
sult of nearly three centuries of 
trading. This prestige is the 
most cherished asset of this 
great institution. It is some- 
thing which money cannot buy, 
because it is founded on the con- 
fidence of the buying public— 
confidence that comes only from 
a fair deal and expert merchan- 


dising experience. 


SHOP AT THE “BAY” 


The Hudson’s Bay 
Company 


EDMONTON -_ ALTA. 





Western Canada 
College 


CALGARY (Incorporated 1903) 


Dr. A. O. MACRAE, Principal 








Oldest, Largest and Best Known Boys’ 
Residential College and School 
in Middle Western Canada 


W4266 17th Avenue and 6th St. W. 
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Forbes-Taylor Co. 


Ladies’ Specialty Shop 





10514-18 Jasper Ave. 


We Specialize in Ladies’ Apparel. 


Our Motto is: “LATEST STYLES 
AT MODERATE PRICES” 


Suits Coats Dresses Skirts 
Waists Underskirts 
Underwear, etc. 


Fur Neck Pieces and Fur Sets 
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x NEWS FROM LOCALS = 








EDMONTON 


Protests have been made by teachers 
against the low rate of payment allowed 
by the department of education for the 
marking of papers on supplementary 
subjects for the matriculation examina- 
tion, according to J. W. Barnett, provin- 
cial secretary of the teachers’ organiza- 
tion. He says the department has threat- 
ened to have its own normal school staif 
do the work as Deputy Minister Ross was 
reported as saying that he did not intend 
“going begging for people to mark 
papers.” 


Speaking of the matter on Thursday, 
Mr. Barnett said that some fourteen of 
the high school teachers here, and a like 
number in Calgary, received queries from 
the department of education asking if 
they would read the papers, the rate be- 
ing thirty cents a paper. 


In the case of the Edmonton teachers. 
immediate replies were asked for by tele- 
phone, and it was understood that the 
Calgary teachers were to answer by wire. 


Offer Was Declined 


All but four of the Edmonton teachers 
declined to work for less than fifty cents 
a paper, says Mr. Barnett, and those who 
did accept the government rate did so 
before they were aware of the common 
action of the other local teachers. There 
were no acceptances of the department’s 
rate by the Calgary teachers. 


Now the latest development is, says 
Mr. Barnett, that the department has de- 
cided to allow the fifty cent rate asked 
for to those four teachers here who ac- 
cepted the thirty cent scale. In other 
words, these men are to get the benefit 
of what the others held out for. Having 
first made an agreement with the depart- 
ment to act at the old rate and then re- 
ceiving a new rate, the four local men 
are in a difficult position and hardly 
know what to do. 


Highly Skilled Work 


Mr. Barnett says the work of reading 
Grade XI papers is of a highly skilled 
nature and that a teacher would not 
make an average of fifty cents an hour 
on the old rate. 

The same complaints have been made 
in the case of the reading of appeals on 
examinations in Grades IX, X, XI and 
XII, says the provincial secretary of the 
teachers’ alliance. The department offer- 
ed a thirty cent rate, but no teachers 
have accepted it. 


Calgary Teachers Decline 


Calgary, Oct. 1—Calgary high school 
teachers have declined the offer of the 
department of education to re-read cer- 
tain examination papers in matriculation 
for a rate of 30 cents a paper. They have 
asked that they be paid 50 cents a paper 
and they have been refused, according 
to a statement of a member of the teach- 
ers’ alliance last evening.—Edmonton 
Journal, Oct. 1. 





CALGARY 


“Unless some provisions are made for 
the pensioning of teachers, no teacher 
dares to remain in the profession until 
he or she is useless. We can make prog- 
ress in all sorts of ways without clearing 
up that point. Please get it again, that 
it is absolutely impossible for teachers to 
carry on to periods of uselessness with- 
out a pension to look forward to.” This 
was the emphatic warning given to the 
Calgary branch of the Teachers’ Alliance 
in the Central high school Friday even- 
ing by ex-President T. E. A. Stanley. 


Mr. Stanley devoted the remainder of 
his talk to commending upon the salient 
points in the Dominion gathering of the 
various provincial alliances held in July. 
Reviewing the facts that impressed him 
most with the various provincial teach- 
ers’ organizations and conditions, he de- 
clared more solid satisfaction and en- 
couragement came from Ontario than 
any other province. The rapidity with 
which their organization had been car- 
ried forward was astonishing, he said. 
They had three branches of teachers’ as- 
sociations: One for high school teachers, 
another for public school teachers, and a 
third for women teachers; the member- 
ship of the latter having reached the en- 
ormous figure of 5,000 women. The On- 
tario organizations, he averred, had a 
code of honor not yet attained by any 
other province. In passing he pointedly 
remarked that Ontario was no longer a 
reservoir for the supply of Alberta 
teachers. 


The general point which impressed him 
most at the conference was the sympa- 
thetic relations existing between the tea- 
chers’ organizations and the department 
of education. He could wish for no heal- 
thier sign than this, he declared. 


The Minimum Salary 


Taking the different provinces one by 
one, he said that the one feather in Al- 
berta’s cap was the instigation of the 
$1,200 minimum salary. Facts brought 
out at the conference showed that Al- 
berta got credit for this step throughout 
the country. Again, he declared that 
Alberta was ahead of the rest of the 
Dominion in the matter of self-determ- 
ination—in getting representatives on the 
school board. Ontario sat back and drew 
a long breath when she heard the intel- 
ligence that representatives of the al- 
liance in Alberta sat on the school board. 
In organization, too, he said, Alberta 
would take second place to no other 
province. 


Saskatchewan’s Record 


Saskatchewan was the poorest organiz- 
ed alliance of all. However, the Regina 


teachers’ schedule stood ahead of the 
rest of the Dominion. That the teachers 
in Saskatchewan were experiencing no 
effort in securing their proper minimum 
salary, was amply demonstrated by the 
fact that their department of education 
was actually advertising the fact that 
they would pay the minimum. 


In illustrating the strength and weight 
of the British Columbia alliance, he cited 
an instance occurring at Victoria. There 
was no law in Victoria for arbitration 
with teachers, and a delegation of teach- 
ers waited upon the powers that be and 
informed them that an arbitration law 
must be put through, which was refused. 
Whereupon the teachers walked out on 
a strike, but were back in less than a 
week, their demand having been granted 
almost forthwith. 


Manitoba Salaries 


In Manitoba, as in Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia, he said, the depart- 
ment of education shows a willingness 
to grant everything; so much so that one 
of their delegates declared that they were 
ashamed to ask for anything further. 
The salaries in Manitoba were increasing 
rapidly. Two years ago teachers were 
leaving that province for Saskatchewan 
salaries, but they were now going back. 
Manitoba had a board of reference for 
conferring between teachers and officials. 
It was the easiest province in the Do- 
minion to organize, he declared, owing to 
its concentrated population. 


He warned his hearers not to allow the 
organization to degenerate into a salary 
proposition. If they did, he said, five 
years from now they would not be in 
existence. 


Esprit de Corps 


J. W. Barnett, general secretary of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, who has just 
come from the Medicine Hat and Edmon- 
ton school districts, declared that the 
thing that struck him most forcibly in 
visiting the different alliances was the 
complete esprit de corps of the alliance. 
This esprit de corps was, in his mind, 
stronger than those existing in either the 
trades and labor councils, the profession- 
al organizations or in the legal profes- 
sion. He extended an invitation from 
Editor Newell of the Teachers’ Magazine, 
for any of them to write articles for the 
magazine or criticize at any time they 
should see fit; both of which would be 
welcomed. 


Mr. barnett dealt at some length with 
the Redcliff, Okotoks and Ponoka teach- 
ers’ difficulties which have recently come 
to notice, dealing with the matter purely 
with a heart to heart talk with his hear- 
ers. The secretary’s report showed that 
the local alliance has a membership of 
245 teachers, and that its financial stand- 
ing was good. 

Miss Long broke the evening’s speak- 
ing with a recitation entitled, “How Ter- 
ry Saved the Bacon,” a humorous recita 
tion requiring a good deal of descriptiv= 
acting. Her efforts brought forth several 
rounds of hearty laughter.—Calgary Al- 
bertan, Sept. 25th, 
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SOME SCHOOL AIDS 


INDUSTRIAL ART TEXT BOOKS 


The most complete set of reference books yet 
published. Very helpful for the busy teacher. 
Eight books in series. 
Nos. I to VIII 


BARNES WRITING BOOKS 











Per copy 50c 





Primer—For Grades 1 and 2...............++ Per copy 15c 
Book 1—For Grades 3 and 4..............++ Per copy 15c 
Book 2—For Grades 5 and 6............00+++ Per copy 15c 
Book 3—For Grades 7 and 8............0+++ Per copy 15c 


DECORATED CREPE TISSUE 


For Special Holiday Occasions. Also in Ani- 
mal Designs, Bird Designs, Butterfly Designs, 
Patriotic Flag Designs, Children’s Designs. 


Holiday Designs Include 


Easter Hallowe'en 
Valentine Thanksgiving 
St. Patrick’s Christmas 
Price, per fold; 10 ft. long, 20 inches wide.......... 50c 
SPECIAL OFFER ON BLACKBOARD 
STENCILS 


We have an assortment of Blackboard Stencils, 
purchased from another firm, that are not 
shown in our Catalog. The list contains Sten- 
cils of Animals, Flowers, Fruits, History, 
Language, etc. These are our regular 15c 
Stencils. 

SPECIAL PRICE—WHILE THEY LAST 
I ee iccevcsccsncccccsccresscccsssscccees 25c 


(Post paid on receipt of remittance) 


DESK OUTLINE MAPS 

Fine Lithographed Maps, size 1014 inches by 
15 inches, on a High-Grade Bond Paper. Ex- 
cellent aids in teaching both History and Geo- 
graphy. Maps are in outline and pupils place 
all data on maps themselves. See page 24 in 
our New Catalog for list and fuller descrip- 
tions. 


PRICES 
Small Quantities (less than 50)................. Each $ .05 
Envelopes of 50 of one kind. Per envelope........ 2.00 
Envelopes of 50 Assorted. Per envelope.....:...... 2.25 


We also solicit your orders for your General 
Supplies_._Busy Work Material, Art Supplies, 
Text Books, Pencils, Ink, Chalk, Crayons, 
Water Colors, etc. 


—WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG— 








E. N. Moyer Company, Ltd. 


Canada’s Oldest and Largest School Supply House 
—Since 1884— 
EDMONTON 


Toronto Winnipeg 


7 














A List of Various Items 
Obtainable From Us 
At All Times 


DANCE PROGRAMS 
PROGRAM PENCILS 
PLAYING CARDS 
TALLY AND SCORE CARDS 
FANCY AND DECORATED ICE CUPS 

| WRITING PAPERS 
FOUNTAIN PENS 
EVERSHARP PENCILS 
LOOSE LEAF MEMORANDUMS 
ALL LATEST FICTION 
REPRINT NOVELS 
BIBLES, PRAYERS AND HYMNS 
KODAKS AND SUPPLIES 
FINISHING DEPARTMENT 
ARTIST MATERIAL 


A. H. ESCH & CO., LID. 


Jasper Ave. at 104th Street 
EDMONTON, ALTA. 
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A very pleasant event took place on 
Saturday evening at seven o’clock, when 
the members of the staff of Victoria High 
school, including former members who 
had served under Mr. Fuller’s principal- 
ship, gathered in one of the dining rooms 
at the Macdonald hotel to attend a dinner 
in honor of the two former members, 
Messrs. Fuller and Carr, who have re- 
cently accepted position as public school 
Mspectors under the department of edu- 
cation. Mrs. Fuller and Mrs. Carr were 
also invited as guests to share in the 
honors and expressions of good will be- 
stowed ppon their husbands. Unfortun- 
ately Mrs. Carr was unable to get into 
the city to attend. 

Those present were: Mr. and Mrs. Full- 
er, Mr. Carr, Mr. and Mrs. Luck, Mr. and 
Mrs. Newland, Mr. and Mrs. Hedley, 
Captain and Mrs. Balfour, Mr. Morgan, 
Mr. Taylor, Mr. Davis, Miss Teskey, Miss 
Crawford, Mr. Haverstock, Mr. Long, Mr. 
Hicks, the new principal, Captain Tower- 
ton, Lieut. Leaver, Mr. Van Tausk and 
Mr. Shortliffe. 

A most bounteous repast was partaken 
of amid such free and easy pleasantness, 
as would occur in a happy family in their 
own home. After this came the follow- 
ing list of toasts: 

“The King,” proposed by the toastmas- 
ter, Mr. Luck, and responded to by the 
gathering rising and singing the National 
Anthem. 

“The Empire,” proposed by Captain 
Towerton, and responded to by Captain 
Balfour. 

“The Alliance,” proposed by Mr. Tay- 
lor, with Mr. Newland, the provincial 
president, responding. 

“Our Guests,” proposed by Mr. Short- 
liffe, and responded to by Messrs. Fuller 
and Carr. 

“The Ladies,” proposed by Mr. Davis, 
with Miss Crawford responding. 

Lieut. Leaver added to the evening’s 
pleasure by rendering a very beautiful 
piano selection. In response to a re- 
quest, Messrs. Long and Haverstock, 
now serving with the university and de- 
partment, respectively, gave short ad- 
dresses, adding well chosen words to 
thdse which had already been spoken as 
expression of esteem for the two honor- 
ed members of the staff who are now 
serving in new fields. The joining of 
hands and singing “Auld Lang Syne” 
brought the happy event to a close.—-Kd- 
monton Journal. 


CARDSTON 


Cardston, Alberta, 
Sept. 29, ’20. 


At the regular meeting of the Cardston 
Local Alliance the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: 

Mr. G. L. Woolf, President (re-elected) ; 
Mr. D. O. Wight, Vice-President; Miss 
Undine McCune, Secretary-Treasurer; 
and the election of a corresponding sec- 
retary was postponed until next meeting. 
After the election the Executive met and 
appointed the following Committees: 

Membership: Chairman, Mr. J. W. 
Low; Mr. Grant Lee, Mr. Ora Williams. 

Entertainment: Chairman, Miss May 
Hall; Miss C. Bessette, Mr. McTavish, 
Miss L. Woolf, Mr. Morgan Coombs. 





Before the eléction was called in the 
meeting, reports were read by the retir- 
ing President and Secretary. These re- 
ports were very gratifying to the mem- 
bers of the Alliance, especially that of 
Mr. Woolf. He showed the progress and 
development that had been accomplished 
by the A.T.A. not only in Cardston but 
throughout the Province, and gave a very 
bright picture of what the future might 
hold for Alberta Teachers if they will 
but be loyal to their own cause, as well 
as outlined a clear cut policy with regard 
to problems which are facing this Al- 
liance at the present time. After such 
i report and statement it is not to be 
wondered that the members present pro- 
ceeded to re-elect Mr. Woolf for the com- 
ing year. It was done unanimously. One 
or two items in his report are worthy of 
mention. Last year, out of a possible 
membership in this local of thirty-three, 
the membership committee, headed by 
Mr. Low, obtained 26 paid up members, 
and these members were live enough to 
have a big majority present every month 
so that not one regular meeting was miss- 
ed from September to June, and every 
meeting, it was felt, was productive of 
some advancement to the teachers, eith- 
er financially or professionally. As to 
financial matters, the Alliance had been 
successful in this local in increasing the 
average wage (or salary?) of every tea- 
cher by $100, and a great many of the 
rural teachers had been given increases 
far in excess of this amount. Yet Mr. 
Woolf emphasized the fact that these 
gaips were not enough by far to make 
this district up to the Provincial Sche- 
dule and that if we would get what is 
coming to us we must get EVERY teach- 
er in this Alliance and stand together for 
our rights. Also the report included the 
other side of the life of the teacher. 
Much progress had been made in creat- 
ing a professional feeling among the 
members, and in supporting the Teach- 
ers’ Conventions in Calgary and Leth- 
bridge, the Alliance having paid part ex- 
penses of two delegates to Calgary, and 
nearly every teacher in the Alliance hav- 
ing attended the local convention at 
Lethbridge. 

The new officers feel that the Card- 
ston Alliance is off to a good start for 
the coming year and that this local will 
be a live one in the Province. Plans are 
being laid for the next year’s School Fair, 
so that all the surrounding districts may 
co-operate in producing THE BEST 
SCHOOL FAIR in Alberta next year. 
This year we were handicapped in sever- 
al ways in getting this matter of co-op- 
eration properly worked out, and yet Mr. 
McConkey of the Department, Supervis- 
or of School Fairs, sent us this word, 
after having visited all other School 
Fairs in the Province, that the CARD- 
STON SCHOOL FAIR WAS SURPASS- 
ED BY ONLY ONE OTHER, this one be- 
ing in its third year. It really was a 
great surprise to all, the hundreds of fine 
exhibits that were shown, the big GYM- 
NASIUM in the Cardston School being 
filled to its capacity with Grains, Vege- 
tables. Cooking, Fancy Work, and all 
classes of School Work. This year we 
are aiming to get our prize lists and all 
necessary plans laid out by the end of 


1920 so that all districts will have an 
equal chance to show what they can do, 
and we are satisfied that the Fair next 
year will be bigger and better than the 
best this year. 

The Alliance is also making arrange- 
ments for a big athletic meet in connec- 
tion with next year’s program. Card- 
ston will lead out in this by holding a 
FIELD DAY on the 15th of October this 
year. At this meet the Cardston school , 
will get their best lined up for training, 
and suggestions are being sent to all dis- 
tricts that they do likewise, so that the 
attractions at the Fair in 1921 will like- 
ly include one of the best track meets 
ever held in the South, 

I send this bit of a report to you, Mr. 
Barnett, with best wishes for your suc- 
cess, both personally and officially, 

Yours very truly, 
D. O. WIGHT, 
Cor. Secretary Pro-Tem. 





EDMONTON H. S. T. 


At a meeting of the Edmonton Local 
High School Teachers’ Alliance on Wed- 
nesday night Mr. Barnett, the provincial 
secretary, gave a report on the present 
peculiar situation in respect to teachers’ 
contracts. For a long time negotiations 
had been carried on between the depart- 
ment and the alliance concerning this 
question. 


This spring a model form of contract 
was agreed upon, Mr. Barnett pointed 
out, and he said in spite of that the de- 
partment has, on the reopening of 
schools, had a great many teachers con- 
fronted with a new form of contract 
which nullifies the desirable features of 
the one agreed upon. 


The specially objectionable feature of 
the new contract, says the secretary, is 
that it, in effect, refuses to recognize the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. 


“In the model form agreed upon,” says 
Mr. Barnett, “there was a clause to the 
effect that in case a school board gave a 
teacher notice of dismissal they had to 
hold an investigation at which the teach- 
er could present his side of the case. Of 
course, in most such cases the teacher 
would elect to be represented by alliance 
officials. The freak form which has sud- 
denly made its bizarre appearance pro- 
vides that within five days of notice of 
dismissal the teacher may ask for a dis- 
cussion at which an immediate relative 
of his family may be present! Boister- 
ous laughter greeted the reading of this 
comical clause at the alliance meeting. 
But there was a feeling of disgust and 
bitterness evident in the outburst. The 
teachers feel that patience is now a 
doubtful virtue so far as this contract 
question is concerned. The feeling seem- 
ed to be one of ‘off gloves and fight.’ 
There is no doubt that trouble is brewing 
over this question, which, of course, is 
provincial in its scope. The local al- 
liance by an enthusiastic vote pledged 
itself to give complete support to the 
provincial executive. The teachers of 


ithe province will act as a unit in fighting 


the contract issue.”—Edmonton Journal. 
Sept. 30th. 
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EDMONTON PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARD 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


eachers’ Salary Schedule 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
PRINCIPALS—First Class Certificates and University Degrees—$3000 to ........... cece eeeeeeees $3500 in 5 years. 
ASSISTANTS—First Class Certificates and University Degrees—$2000 to ......... cece ec eeeeeees -$2900 in 6 years. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
PRINCIPAL 150.00 per annum in addition to salary paid Senior High School Assistants. 
ASSISTANTS—First Class Certificates and University Degrees—$1800 to .........cccecececcceces $2400 in 6 years. 
ASSISTANTS—First Class Certificates omly—$1700 to ........ ccc cece cece cc ee cece eevee ceecseveees $2300 in 6 years. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


PRINCIPALS—16 to 20 Rooms ee ae Class Certificates and University Degrees-$2250 to $3050 in 6 yrs. 








eee 






Firat Claes Cortificntes @rily—G2068 00 onc cccccccccccccc ccccccccteccccccccccccclecs coscececevsseces $2850 in 6 years. ' 

PRINCIPALS—12 to 15 Rooms Inclusive—First Class Certificates gee University Degrees-$2200 to =< in 6 yrs. 

Bo yy ay to 15 Rooms—First Class Certificates only—$2000 to .........ccceeecccccceces $2800 in 6 years. 

PRINCIPALS—8 to 11 Roecms Os eh Class Certificates and University Degrees—$2150 to s2050 in 6 yrs. ' 

en: ee SOURED OD 6 o0.000009,90:00 06 000 00060000500 0cecceceescccceenbsccecabece sis $2750 in 6 years. 

MALE ASSISTANTS—Schools of “2 “Roome and Over—First Class Canes and University | 
tS Tl ative ctekaWbiss Seber cone 6onétcne~neeenena cess ..-$2250 in 6 years. 

First Class Certificates only—$1650 A . . $2150 in 6 years. | 


Second Class Certificates Fe SSSR seb d ROMA eke» Seed 53554 UUNS cashes evepassoncanceenee $2100 in 6 years. 

FEMALE VICE PRINCIPALS—$250. oo per annum in ‘addition to grade teachers’ salary. 

PRINCIPALS OF TEMPORARY SCHOOLS—Salary of a grade teacher plus $75.00 per annum for each room 
over which they have supervision, their own room to be counted as one room; provided, however, that in 
the event of a rigged _— Principal of a on€-room school only, such one room shall count as two rooms 





when ear crm 

GRADE TEACHE RS iret Class. a and University Degrees—$1200 to $1700 in 6 years. 
re ee. COND SUPER OD occ wccccevedccsecccescecdcccccccccccccevccce ..-$1600 in 6 years. 
Second Class Certificates wie $1208 Dc nnghtheRsiieedihd eupd Mb eddoadbhsess cbcecece .--$1500 in 6 years. 
KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS—Paid on same basis as Grade teachers. 

en en OS I TD on 55.5 win 6 in 9.6 win 0.0 aw 00 Ons won 0450e ce cceccbeienecctecooneess $900 in 2 years. 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL 

in TE + cs. ctehh senate witle ahh antihad «tidlde dis ch benwodnd acxshhend basa eaape od $3500 in 5 years. 
HEAD INSTRUCTORS IN WOOD SHOP, MACHINE SHOP AND SCIENCE DEPTS.—$2150 to roan in 6 years. 
HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND ACADEMIC INSTRUCTORS—$2000 ere rere $2900 in 6 years. 




















% % Do Justice To Your 


Pictures 


: A V | N G ) A good picture is very often considered commonplace 
° ar ' 


or overlooked entirely because it is improperly framed. 





The framing of pictures is an art, and requires study 





and attention. We are specialists in this art. 


ACCOUNTS OPENED FOR $1.00 
AND UPWARDS 


“Our aim is to have our customers come 


back to us — AND THEY DO.” 


Everything in Pictures. 
Interest compounded quarterly stnettins 


WRITE US FOR QUOTATIONS FOR 
:: :: SCHOOL PICTURES ::  :: 


Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention 


National Trust Gompany 
10072 Jasper eee sr EDMONTON De fiart Art On Mipany 


FINE ART DEALERS 


% % McLeod Block ; Opp. Post Office ‘ 
EDMONTON, - ALTA. ~— 
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THE RURAL PROBLEM 


(By S. J. Dymond, B.A., Central High 
School, Calgary) 








Much has been written and said about 
this question, and yet we do not seem to 
be getting much further towards a solu- 
tion of the difficulty. Where does the 
trouble lie? 


As the law stands, “Any portion of 
the Province of Alberta may be erected 
into a public school district provided that 
(a)e It does not exceed four miles in 
length or breadth; (b) It contains FOUR 
persons actually resident therein who, 
on the erection of the district, would be 
liable to assessment, and eight children 
between the ages of five and sixteen in- 
clusive.” 


“The persons nominated for the posi- 
tion of trustee shall be resident rate- 
payers of the proposed district and shall 
be able to read and write.” 

“In case the number of nominations 
does not exceed THREE the chairman 
shall declare the persons nominated to 
be elected.” 

There you have it: There may be only 
four resident ratepayers in the district, 
and three of these are the trustees; the 
school teacher is almost reduced to Hob- 
son’s choice for accommodation, and 
finds it with one of the trustees, whose 
children are in attendance at the school. 
Can any situation more conducive to 
trouble be conceived? Teacher has to 
toe the line set by Mr. Trustee; or is it 
possible than Mrs. Trustee has a say in 
the matter? When one thinks of young 
girls, fresh from school and normal, be- 
ing so situated in a position calling for 
the utmost tact. or complete subjection 
to the will of Mr. or Mrs. Trustee, one 
is no longer surprised that there is a 
“Rural Problem.” 


Consolidation is some improvement, 
yet in our climate there are great draw- 
backs to that, though we think the ad- 
vantages gained are greater than the 
disadvantages. The present Minister of 
Education’s programme of establishing 
two-roomed schools strikes us as possi- 
bly superior, especially if there be pro- 
vided a teacher’s residence. But even 
here we see possibility of trouble, unless 
th teachers happen to be husband and 
wife. Was it not Sir Joshua Fitch who 
celated the story of the school with a 
principal and one assistant who had not 
spoken to one another for years, though 
they occupied the same residence and 
taught in the same school? Hardly con- 
ducive to the best interests of the pupils. 


A few years ago we heard one of our 
leading educationists advance the idea 
of the “Rural Municipality” in relation 
to this problem. This seems to us the 
most sensible solution of the trouble, 
and we shall refer to it again presently. 

Not long ago a student from a city 
high school graduated from the normal 
and obtained a position some hundred or 
more miles from home. She got to her 
school district and found that her accom- 
modation consisted of a one-roomed 
shack containing among other things a 
double bed and a cot. She shared the 
bed with the mother and two children, 
while the good man occupied the cot. It 





is worthy of note that the man had the 
decency to leave the shack while the 
women went to bed. We had this from 
the girl’s teacher, who asked her “Why 
did you stay?” “Well, I was not going 
to be considered a shirker.” At last, 
under the persuasion of the teacher, the 
good man added a lean-to to the shack, 
anad the cot was put into this for the 
girl’s accommodation. This is quite mild 
compared to some cases we could give. 

Another condition is shown by the 
following: Another high school girl, 
bright, clever, capable, and with the 
makings of an excellent teacher, had to 
walk four miles to school, do her own 
janitor work, light the fire, only to find 
no one turned up for school on not a few 
occasions. The thing is a farce. How 
can we expect teachers to accept such 
conditions? How can we hope that the 
best of our students will enter a profes- 
sion that offers such “auspicious” begin- 
nings with but little prospect of advance 
ahead. This particular student said: 
“Why should I go to university? Even 
if I do qualify for a high school position 
what is the prospect? want a 
CAREER in which I can climb to some- 
thing worth while. Teaching offers noth- 
ing.” And yet there are plenty of stu- 
dents who would like to teach, and only 
those who like it should stay with it. 
The testimony of any teacher who has 
“drifted” into the work goes to show the 
awful drudgery of the daily round of 
school work. Teaching calls for all that 
is best in the teacher, and more and more 
so since the training of the nation’s chil- 
dren, the moulding of their character, 
and the forming of their habits is being 
left to the teacher. 


What is being done elsewhere? 


England offers $10 for every $5 spent 
on agricultural education to every local 
education authority. As a consequence 
it is hoped that farm schools or farm 
institutes will be established with short 
courses for adults and facilities for tea- 
chers who wish to qualify in rural 
subjects. 


In France the suggestions of M. Paul 
Lapie, director of primary education, are 
noteworthy. M. Lapie proposes that “In 
a purely rural setting the school will 
have its museum of seeds, fertilisers and 
agricultural products; its tasks will be 
taken from the life of the fields; rural 
economy, agricultural chemistry, zoology 
and botany will have the major place in 
the lessons.” M. Lapie’s suggestions are 
for “Regional” education; such a scheme 
would entail specialized teachers. The 
prospective teacher would need to make 
his choice as to whether he desired to be 
a rural teacher or not. We have met not 
a few people here in Alberta who would 
gladly take up rural teaching were the 
conditions such as to admit of their do- 
ing so. Nor does the idea of M. Lanie 
mean that the rural school should teach 
rural subjects and nothing else. All 
schools would have a common minimum 
of general education. 

This idea combined with that of Muni- 
cipalization seems to us worthy of the 


consideration of the people of Alberta. 
We realize that the one item is the ex- 
pense. Nothing is of great value tht 
is cheap, except such things as are be- 
yond man’s provision, i.e., water, air, 
ete. It seems to us that “cheap” educa- 
tion is worth precious little; surely our 
children are invaluable to the nation; 
shall we then grudge additional expense 
over their education? Dr. Stephen Lea- 
cock in his new book, “The Unsolved 
Riddle of Social Justice.” says “Our fee- 
ble beginnings in the direction of hous- 
ing, sanitation, child welfare and edu- 
cation should be expanded at ANY COST 
into something truly national and all- 
embracing.” It appears to us that bet- 
ter work educationally would be done if 
the Government bore a much greater 
share of the local burden of education 
than it does. 


Denmark offers food for thought as to 
the solution of our problem. Here the 
system of folk-schools permits children 
to finish one stage of elementary work 
at 11 years of age and another at 14. 
At the age of 18 they may resume work 
at one of the people’s high schools, 
where the training is cultural and vo- 
cational. The report of the Commission- 
er of Education, U.S.A., for 1919, says: 
“The Danish school, by educating the 
pupils back to the farm and the trades 
has reached a fair solution of the pro- 
blem in education of the agricultural 
laborer and the craftsman.” The fea- 
tures of these schools are: “their demo- 
cratic appeal and patronage, low tuition 
and living expenses; distribution of 
school work so as to leave students time 
for remunerative employment; direct- 
ness of the instruction toward attain- 
able ends, social co-operation among the 
students and teachers. ethical and moral 
basis for achievement in the vocations. 
general aim of the craftsman’s skill and 
a liberal education.” 

In Scandinavia (Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark) over and above the teacher’s 
salary, free house, garden and fuel are 
provided, or their money equivalent. 
There lies another aid to the solution of 
the “Rural Problem”: the provision of a 
teacher’s house and garden. We are 
aware that this is being “encouraged” 
by the Department of Education. We 
read that the Minister of Education an- 
nounced in the Legislative Assembly that 
“an amendment of the School Ordinance 
gives school boards the right to obtain 
land up to five acres for a site for a 
school teacher’s residence as well as for 
a school.” but we do not know to what 
extent the Department “encourages” the 
erection of teacher’s dwellings. 

We said above that we would return 
to the question of “Municipalization” 
again. The United States urges the 
adoption of larger units of administra- 
tion, “preferably the county unit, with 
modifications which adapt it to local con- 
ditions, State co-operation and financial 
aid.” 

Here, too, teachers have had to be in- 
creased considerably, “but larger in- 
creases will be necessary.” Maine in- 
creased salaries from 15 to 20 per cent.; 
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Vermont, 12 per cent.; Washington re- 
ported, 1918, 196 teacher’s cottages er- 
ected and more buildings; Wyoming, 
many cottages built; Texas has 200 such 
cottages, and several other States were 
accomplishing as much, (Report of the 
Commissioner of Education, U.§.A.). 
Here, too, we note the establishment of 
rural high schools “of an agricultural 
type,” the planning of distinctive course 
of study for the rural schools. “A num- 
er of committees have been organized 
for the purpose of making a fundamen- 
tal study of the entire field of rural edu- 
cation,” the normal schools have “reor- 
ganized their work to meet the demands 
of the new type of rural teacher.” 


In conclusion we will add a couple of 
stories told by Dr. George B. Strayer, of 
Columbia University. chairman of the 
Commission on the Present Emergency 
in Education. We suggest the title 
“Possibilities: What we may come to 
in Alberta unless the Teacher’s position 
and prospects be improved.” 

“A young lady was taking an examin- 
ation. If she succeeded, she would re- 
ceive. a certificate permitting her to 
teach school until she married or got a 
better position. The young lady went to 
the blackboard to write a sentence. She 
wrote ‘gerusalem the golden.’ The ex- 
aminer read the ‘sentence.’ then he look- 
ed at the girl. He wanted to give her 
every chance to make a correction. for 
teachers are more precious than rubies 
nowsdavs. Evidently she was perfectly 
setisfied. ‘Isn’t there a mistal’e in 
thet?’ he enaouired. She regarded it 
with dovht. Then her face brightened, 
end she picked un the chalk. ‘How per- 
fectly stupid of me,’ she trilled, ‘of 
course there is. That ought to he a big 
G.’ -She got-a provisional. certificate to 
teach—there is such a dearth of 
teachers!” 

The second story, also told by Dr. 
Strayer, is as follows: 

“Another girl was given a provisional 
certificate, although she had missed 20 
out of 24 words from the eighth grade 
spelling test. I asked the examiner why 
he had accepted her. ‘She was the best 
of the lot,’ said he.” 

And now for two more stories taken 
from the same source as the above: 

Herbert Corevy’s “Their Lives for Am- 
erica” in Collier’s for Feb. 20th. 1920: 
“In Minnesota the settlements of Scan- 
dinavians are as thick as benches in a 
park. Not long ago a teacher from one 
of the Eastern States was employed by 
one of these little towns. Every morn- 
ing on his way to school he met some 
of the new Americans. ‘Good morning, 
teacher.’ they said. They lifted their 
hats. Sometimes the mayor of the town 
walked with him. The mavor obviously 
looked up to the teacher. He often ask- 
ed advice. ‘Perhaps you would meet the 
city council tonight,’ he asked on one oc- 
casion. ‘We would ask your opinion.’” 

Story No. 2: “‘I wish to be heard on 
that,’ said the superintendent of schools 
in one of the large cities of the East at 
a meeting of the board. ‘We don’t want 
to hear from vou,’ said the chairman of 
the board. ‘We’re running this.’ ‘Just 
two minutes,’ pleaded the superintend- 
ent. ‘Well—cut it short,’ said the chair- 
man, ‘it’s just a waste of time listening 
to you. We know what we’re going to 
do.’ ” 


EQUAL PAY 





The path of a woman worker for the 
next few years is not likely to be prim- 
rose-strewn. She has herself uttered 
the slogan: “Equal pay for equal work,” 
and there are some of the men’s 
organizations, which, in their own inter- 
ests, now see the wisdom of agreeing. 

In the past it has been the custom of 
the male employer to say: “She is a 
woman; pay her half as much as a man, 
and expect half as much efficiency.” In 
the future, he will be confronted by a 
different problem. The woman and the 
man will be in equal competition, asking 
equal terms, and the employer will be 
asked to choose which of them he will 
take, solely on their merits. 

For a time, if not perpetually, the old 
bias will remain. Given a man and a 
woman of equal competence, the em- 
ployer will incline to the man. The 
reason for this is not far to seek. 
There lurks in the back of the employer’s 
mind the fear that the woman, after a 
year or two of work, will marry. 

The woman-worker must aim at the 
maximum of efficiency, so that she pre- 
sents herself as a better equipped worker 
than the man with whom she competes. 
She will then be receiving equal pay for 
better work, but that is an every-day oc- 
currence at the present time among any 
given lot of employees, until promotion 
for the intelligent worker comes along to 
rectify it. No man or woman ever lost 
in the long run by efficiency. 

For the woman slacker there will 
shortly be no room at all. People at 
their wits’ end for any form of labor have 
had to accept her during the last few 
vears. and have paid her more than any 
person of her type and calibre is worth. 
Her one salvation now lies in a deter- 
mination to train thoroughly and com- 
pletely in her chosen occupation, and 
having trained, to put her brains and 
ability to the very best possible use when 
she secures a “job.” 





TEACHERS GET BETTER PAY 





Ee 

A minimum, wage for school teachers, 
higher even than the school teachers ask- 
ed. has been established in the Selkirk 
School District by a newly created per- 
manent board of arbitration. established 
by the Provincial Government at the be- 
hest of the Manitoba Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. This, the first official act of the 
new Board, is believed by teachers to be 
the herald of a new era for their profes- 
sion in Manitoba. The Board, which is 
called a Board of Reference, and which 
consists of one representative each of the 
Government. the Teachers’ Federation 
and the School Trustees’ Association, 
awarded a minimum annual salary of 
$1.100 to the teachers of the Selkirk Dis- 
trict. The District Trustees had offered 
$1.000, and the teachers had asked for 
$1.050. “The effect of the award,” said 
Robert Fletcher, Deputv Minister of Edu- 
cation, in discussing the decision. “will 
be to stabilize the profession. We al- 
ready are noting beneficial results from 
the appointment of the Board. and the 
other activities of the Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. Teachers are becoming more con- 
tented. There is less shifting around and 
fewer teachers are leaving the province.” 


REMINISCENCE 





Tho’ teachers were a trifle cool 
And wont to stare, 

Yet, ’twas a happy Summer School— 
A real affair, 

And ere the days had quietly flown 

Each was to each the better known, 
And friendships grew. 


At first, each had not much to say— 
Unnatur’ithing— 

But meeting oft from day to day 
Did speeches bring, 

So soon it was thoughts were expressed, 

On sympathetic ears were pressed, 
How strange! yet true! 


Now oft one’s face is seen distressed 
To mar the day, 

And when one is by care depressed 
One cannot play; 

And so, just for a little while, 

Each mutually agreed to smile, 
And “grouch” eschew. 


But how those days were quickly gone, 
So too new friends— 

One feels when parting most forlorn, 
But that depends— 

For are not memories still wed 

To each new day that lies ahead? 
Then why feel “blue?” 





MERE GOSSIP 


Mr. D. A. MacKerricher, M.A., formerly 
of the staff of the Crescent Heights High 
School, Calgary, has returned from Le- 
land Stanford University, California, to 
accept a position on the staff of the Ed- 
monton Normal. 





* * & 


Mr. C. O. Hicks, M.A., Principal of the 
McDougall High School, Edmonton, has 
been appointed principal of the Victoria 
Wigh School, Edmonton. 


* * 


Mr. E. L. Fuller, B.A., Principal of the 
Victoria High School, Edmonton, has 
been appointed Inspector of Schools, and 
is at present stationed at Wainwright. 


* * * 


Mr. F. S. Carr, B.A., of the staff of the 
Victoria High School, Edmonton, has 
been appointed Inspector of Schools, and 
is now stationed at Castor. 


* * * 


Mr. J. P. Page, Secretary of the North- 
ern Alberta Teachers’ Association, and 
head of the Commercial Department of 
the McDougall High School, Edmonton, 
has been appointed Principal of the Mc- 
Dougall High School. 


* * * 


Mr. P. S. Bailey, B.A., of the staff of 
the McDougall High School, has been ap- 
pointed Principal of the Technical 
School, Edmonton. Mr. Bailey was mar- 
ried in July last to Miss Annie Whit- 
taker, of the staff of the Vegreville High 
School. ; 
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The Alberta Teachers’ Alliance Constitution 





Name. 


The Corporate Name of the Society 
shall be The Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. 


Objects. 
The purposes of the Society shall be: 
(a) To advance and safeguard the 
cause of education in the Province 
of Alberta. 
To raise the status of the teach- 
ing profession in the Province of 
Alberta. 
(c) To unite the members of the 
Society in an association for their 
mutual improvement, protection 
and general welfare. 
To bring about united action on 
any matter of common interest to 
the teachers of educational institu- 
tions in the Province of Alberta, 
which are supported by Dominion, 
Provincial or Municipal taxation. 
(e) To co-operate with teachers’ 
organizations in the other Pro- 
vinces of the Dominion having the 
same or like aims and objects. 
Constitution and Election of Executive 
Council. 
The Executive Council shall consist of 
nine members: the President, Vice- 
President, General Secretary-Treasurer, 


(b 


~— 


(d 


— 


‘ immediate past President, and five Dis- 


trict Representatives. The Pregent, 
Vice-Present and District Representa- 
tives shall be elected by the Annual 
General Meeting of the Society and shall 
hold office for one year or until their 
successors are duly elected. The General 
Secretary-Treasurer shall be appointed 
by the Executive Council. The immediate 
past President shall be ex-officio a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council. 


Membership. 
(a) The Society shall consist of a 
Federation of Local Societies 


known as Local Alliances, and of 
members at large. 

(b) Any person eligible for member- 

ship in the Society may make ap- 

; plication for membership to the 

General Secretary-Treasurer and 
upon receipt by the applicant of 
the official certificate of member- 
ship, signed by the General 
Secretary-Treasurer, and _ sealed 
with the corporate seal of the 
Society, the said applicant shall 
become a member of the said 
Society. 

Amendments to Constitution. 

The Executive Council of the Alliance 
may amend this Constitution or take any 
decisive action found necessary, after 
securing the approval of the members of 
the Society as expressed by a two-thirds 
majority of the electoral vote of the 
members to be taken as provided in the 
Regulations for the time being. 

Regulations. 

The Regulations of the Society hereto 
attached shall be taken and be deemed 
to be the governing Rules and Regula- 
tions of the Society until such time as 
the same shall be altered or amended in 
accordance with the provisions of Chap- 


- ter 66 of the Ordinances of the North 


West Territories respecting Benevolent 
and other Societies. 





REGULATIONS. 


Membership. 


1. The Alliance shall consist of all 
duly admitted and fully paid up mem- 
bers of Local Alliances, and of members 
at large. 

2. (a) Any person who has been actu- 
ally in teaching for some time during 
the twelve months immediately preced- 
ing application for membership in the 
Alliance in any educational institution 
in the Province of Alberta supported by 
Dominion, Provincial or Municipal taxa- 
tion shall be eligible to become a mem- 
ber of the Alliance provided, however, 
that those persons, known as “permit 
teachers” shall not be eligible for mem- 
bership. 

(b) Any student of an Alberta 
Normal School may, upon payment of 
a fee of 50 cents become} a provisional 
member of the Alliance, with the: same 
rights, privileges and benefits as other 
duly admitted members; provided, how- 
ever, that such membership shall only 
hold good until six months after the 
close of the Normal training term. 

3. Any person qualified to become a 
member of the Society according to Sub- 
section (a) of the preceding Section, 
but who is so placed as to be unable to 
become a member of any Local Alliance, 
may become a member at large of the 
Alliance. 

4. The Executive Council of the Alli- 
ance shall have power to attach a mem- 
ber at large to any Local Alliance as 
may be deemed fit and proper. 


Fees. 


5. The fees for members in the Alli- 
ance shall be those prescribed from time 
to time by the Alliance in its Annual 
General Meeting. 

6. The payment of fees shall be a 
condition precedent to membership. 

7. Members of Local Alliances, whose 
fees are not paid by the end of the cal- 
endar year, shall stand suspended with- 
out any formal action on *he part of the 
Alliance, but the Secretary shall report 
the same to the General Secretary- 
Treasurer who shall correct the mem- 
bership roll. 

8. Re-admission to memtership may 
be secured as provided in Section 2, 
hereof. 


Local Alliance. 


9. The membership of a Local Alli- 
ance shall consist of members of the 
Alliance, 

10. Any six members of the Alliance 
may with the consent of the Executive 
Council become organized into a Local 
Alliance. 

11. The administrative body of a 
Local Alliance shall be the Executive 
Committee, which shall include as ex- 
officio members, the President, Vice- 
President, and Secretary-Treasurer of 
such Local Alliance. 

12. The Executive Committee and the 
Officers of any Local Alliance shall be 
elected by the members thereof, annual- 
ly, not later than the month of 
December, or at such time as the Ex- 
ecutive Council may direct. 


13. Local Alliances shall hold meet- 
ings at least once every month of the 
school year, or as often as the same 
shall be convenient and expedient, and 
it shall be the duty of the Officers to 
provide a place of meeting, and a pro- 
gramme or subject for discussion at 
such meeting. The number of members 
which shall constitute a quorum shall be 
determined by the Constitution of the 
Local Alliance, but in no case shall 
such number be less than five members. 
The President. on his own initiative or at 
the request of five members, may call a 
special meeting. and all members must 
be notified of the time and place of such 
meeting and the object for which it is 
called. 

14. A Local Alliance shall,be deemed 
to he in good standing until ifs Secretary 
or other Officers has forwarded the an- 
nu»l fees for the current year. together 
with a list of Officers and members, 
Secretarv-Treasurer, and unless such 
Local Alliance. shall have held meetings 
as herein provided. 

15. Each Local Alliance shall by its 
Secretary or otherwise male an Annual 
Renort to the Executive Cowncil of the 
Alliance. at such time or times as the 
said Council may require. 

16. Such report shall contain a list of 
the names of the Officers and a general 
survev of the work done since the last 
renort. if any. and anv other informa- 
tion renmired by the Executive Council. 

17. The Constitution and By-laws, 
Rules and Regulations of anv Local Alli- 
ance shall be subiect to revision or dis- 
allowance by the Executive Council. 

18. A majority vote of a regularly 
called meeting of a Local Alliance shall 
control the entire electoral vote of the 
Local Alliance and the Secretary shall 
promptly notifv the General Secretary- 
Tressurer of the result. 

19. A Local Alliance shall be entitled 
to the same number of electoral votes 
as delégates by which it wonld be 
renresented at the Annual General 
Meeting. 

Annual General Meeting. 

20. The Alliance shall be governed by 
an Annual General Meeting to be ar- 
ranged by the Executive Council during 
the annual convention of the Alberta 
Educational Association, or at such other 
time as may be deemed expedient by the 
Executive Council. 

21. The meeting shall be composed of 
the Executive Council and duly accredit- 
ed delegates from Local Alliances in 
good standing. 

22. Delegates to the meeting shall be 
members of Local ,Alliances in good 
standing; for Alliances with a member- 
ship of 6 and under 10, one delegate; 
from 10 to 25 inclusive, 2 delegates; and 
for Alliances with a membership exceed- 
ing 25, one additional delegate for each 
additional 25 members or fraction there- 
of. 
23. At the meeting the President of 
the Alliance shall preside. 

24. The meeting shall discuss the 
reports of the Executive Council and 
legislate on any question arising out of 
these reports; it shall deal with any 
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business brought before the meeting by 
the Executive Council or any Local Alli- 
ance in good standing; it shall elect a 
President, a Vice-President and five Dis- 
trict Representatives. The agenda of 
the meeting shall be sent to all Local 


Alliances by the General Secretary- 
Treasurer, at least 15 days prior to the 
meeting. 

Administration. 

25. The Executive Council shall be the 
Executive and Administrative body of 
the Alliance, and shall consist of the 
President, immediate past President, 
Vice-President, General Secretary-Trea- 
surer, and five other members. 

26. Five members.of the Council shall 
constitute a quorum. 

27. A vecancy in the Executive 
Council during the year shall be filled by 
the remaining members of the Council. 

28. In case of the inability of the 
President to act on account of death, 
sickness, removal or resignation, the 
Vice-President shall take office as Pre- 
sident, and in the event of the Vice- 
President being unable to serve on ac- 
count of such similar conditions the Im- 
mediate Past President shall become 
President. 


Powers of the Executive Council. 

29. The management of the affairs 
and business of the Alliance shall be 
vested in the members of the Executive 
Council, who may exercise all such 
powers of the Alliance as are not hereby 
or by Statute expressly directed or re- 
quired to be exercised bv the Alliance 
in Ceneral Meeting, subiect, neverthe- 
less, to any Regulations of these articles 
and to the provisions of Chapter 66 of 
the Ordinances of the North West 
Territories, and to such Regulations not 
being inconsistent with the aforesaid 
Regulations or provisions as may be 
prescribed by the Alliance in General 
Meeting; but no Regulations made bv 
the Alliance in General Meeting shall 
invalidate any prior act of the members 
of the Executive Council which would 
have been valid if such Regulation had 
not been made. 


Remuneration of Councillors. 


30. The members of the Executive 
Council shall receive by way of re- 
muneration, in respect of each financial 
year of the Alliance such remuneration 
as the Alliance may in General Meeting 
vote for that purpose. In addition to 
their remuneration. if anv. the Council- 
lors shall be paid all travelling and other 
expenses incurred while on the business 
of the Alliance, 


Accounts. 

$1. The Executive Council shall cause 
true accounts to be kept of the sum 
of money received and expended by the 
Alliance, and all matters in respect of 
which such receipts and expenditures 
took place, and of the assets. credit and 
liabilities of the Alliance, such books of 
account to be kept by the General 
Secretary-Treasurer at such place or 
places as the Councillors may think fit. 


Amendment to Constitution. 

32. Any Local Alliance desiring to in- 
troduce any alteration or amendment to 
the Constitution or Regulations of the 
Alliance may submit a draft thereof to 


the General Secretary-Treasurer at 
least 30 days prior to the date of the 
Annual General Meeting and_ the 


General Secretary-Treasurer shall there- 
upon communicate the same to each 
Local Alliance by mail. 








Our Portrait Gallery 








We begin with this issue a series of 
sketches of our leading Alliance officials 
and outstanding teachers of the Prov- 
ince. We would ask our Locals to send 
in the name of their choice for our next 
issue.—Editor. 

The subject of this sketch, Mr. T. E. 
A. Stanley, B.A., is by common consent 
the doyen of Alberta educationists and 
the man you all know. He is principal 
of the South Calgary High School, was 
elected to the Executive of the A. T. A. 
at Easter 1918, was elected president of 
the A. T. A. at Easter 1919, and, as 
Immediate Past President, is still a 
member of the A. T. A. Executive. He 
is a member of the first Executive of 
the Canadian. Teachers’ Federation 





Mr. T. E. A. Stanley, B.A. 


organized at Calgary last July. Finally, 
he is a charter member of the A. E. A., 
and is President of this Association for 
the current year. A man upon whom 
there rest so many honors with grace 
and becoming dignity is facile princeps 
in the mind and hearts of his confreres, 
and we accordingly begin this series 
with his name. 

Mr. Stanley was born in Perth County, 
Ontario, not far from St. Mary’s. 

As many prominent educationists have 
done, Mr. Stanley spent his boyhood on 
a farm in North Middlesex close to the 
village of Granton, attending school ir- 
regularly, and helping on the farm as 
exigencies demanded. He obtained his 
second class non-professional certificate 
from the Granton Public School, and then 
entered the St. Mary’s Collegiate Insti- 
tute, where “Art” Meighen, now Hon. 
Arthur Meighen, Premier of _ the 
Dominion, was at that time a student 


in the Junior Forms. Here Mr. Stanley 
took the course for University Honor 
Matriculation, and entered the University 
of Toronto with honors in Mathematics, 
English and History, from which institu- 
tion he was graduated in 1892 with 
honors in Mathematics Physics and Eng- 
lish. 

As one should expect of a man of 
Irish and English parentage, Mr. Stanley 
is of a strong aggressive type. -A fight 
or contest has no terrors for him. But 
withal he has the integrity, poise and 
dignity of a gentleman and a scholar. 
Add to these qualities a hard-headed 
perspicacity and logical acuteness which 
give alJl his utterances a_ clear-cut, 
cameo-like quality, and one can see that 
Mr. Stanley might easily enough pass 
for a Scotchman. 

But his father’s people came from 
Tipperary, where they probably went 
from England in the time of Cromwell. 
His mother’s name, Brocks, betrays 
Anglo-Saxon lineage. Her family were 
located in Somersetshire, where they had 
lived probably for centuries. 


Mr. Stanley’s father began life as a 
school-teacher, but after five years 
bought a farm at Granton which is still 
in the family. Though he was nominally 
a farmer until his death, the later years 
of his life were more and more given up 
to municipal politics. He died January 
2nd, 1917, still “in the harness” after 
more than 40 years’ public service to 
his township and country. 


Our Past President taught school at 
Cayuga, Iroquois, and Ottawa, Ontario, 
before coming west. He was principal 
of the Iroquois High School for eight 
vears (1900-1908). during which time 
this school attained considerable promin- 
ence owing to Matriculation scholarships 
won by its students. This school had 
but four rooms but from 1901 to 1908 
the sum of $2.000 was won in Matricula- 
tion scholarships from Toronto, Trinity, 
and Queens Universities. and $1.500 was 
held bv its students after allowing for 
reversions. According to the commence- 
ment circular for 1906, no other High 
School in the Province. and but two or 
three Collegiate Institutes. approached 
the record of the Iroquois Hieh School 
in the honor Matriculation scholarshin 
examinations of that vear. Two Toronto 
University General Proficiency scholar- 
ships of eight onen to all Ontario. and 
two Trinity University  scholarshins, 
were taken by I. H. S. candidates. who 
were also ranked for three others of less 
value. but which could not be held along 
with those already awarded. At least 
50 gradutes of this school of those vears 
hold honorable positions in the West, 
and half this number are at present in 
Alherta. 

Mr. Stanley took a. position as 
Methematical Master in the Calgarv 
Colleriate Institute in January. 1910. 
The High School staff of the city had 
recently been raised to six, and the whole 
city was served by the one building. 
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The GEO. M. HENDRY CO., Limited 


School Equipment of All Kinds 


215 VICTORIA STREET, TORONTO 




















$11.00 Worth for $10.00, provided order is received by October Ist. 
Remittance to Accompany Order. 


’ 
Forwarding Charges on Goods in this List are Extra. 
Make your own Selection. 


For Description of the Material, see our Catalogue of 
Milton Bradley’s Primary Materials. 








PosTaGE 
WEAVING MATERIALS Price Extra 
No..395. Weaving Needles, per dozen... ....... ccc ccc cece decncccens $0.75 $0.10 
No. 1000. Weaving Mats, assorted colors, 7 x 7, 4 inch slits, per package 
OE I aa 6 ia gos i giee oe vo os Scie bo cd te omens 35 -05 
No. 1040. Weaving Mats, assorted colors, 5 x 7, } inch slits, per package 
CE ee IE Ee IR cle as Fos tlvscicy dense s twearkaawe -30 -04 
No. 1110. Weaving Mats, assorted colors, 43 x 43, } inch slits, per package 
E-Series na ois cc cctwsiccs vobdeesiebes 25 -04 
No. 1236. Weaving Mats, made of Bradley’s Tinted Construction Paper, 
7 x 7, per package of 25 brown mats and 25 colored fringes. ... -60 10 
PosTaGE 
PAPER FOLDING PRICE EXTRA 
No. 440. Engine Colored Paper, 4x4, assorted colors, per package of 
SN ihe hide xs 5 bs Pi Ainin sep hale ated od He Av oO aden de $.20 $.02 
No. 204. Engine Colored Paper, 5x 5, assorted colors, per package of 
NR a tic fara con ce aie nied Si. ga tminesona > Acaacwhaie 25 03 
No. 437. Engine Colored Paper, 6 x 6, assorted colors, per package of 
5 ; aS Beth ws Sse SUC ING Poeic x sets nrnnsteredenses 50 -04 
No. 219A. Heavy Folding Paper, 6 x 6, assorted colors, per package of 
artis a's 11 Asia h o.dhecald idic edie d's 4s Bix «0's vo.0 od odin, 4's -65 07 
No. 219Z. Heavy Folding Paper, 7x7, assorted colors, per package of 
i ee ees yeeeey OC Corre binpetnse end 90 09 
No. 219B. Heavy Folding Paper, 8x8, assorted colors, per package of 
Ny h0566n kd <0 5 Rad ee Like AAA W Ord O46 Teta 0 Td be 1.20 10 
POSTAGE 
PAPER CUTTING PRICE Extra 
No. SI-X. Scissors, black handles, polished blades, blunt points, 4 inches 
SAIN ona o's hea cah onc ba a cee Oe napincaqacceneccee $3.00 $0.14 - 
No. SI. Scissors, nickel plated, sharp points, 4} inches long, per dozen. . 5.40 15 
No. S2. Scissors, nickel plated, sharp points, 5 inches long............ 6.60 15 
No. 211H. Cutting Paper, coated, 4.x 4, assorted colors, per package of 
I cake tesa gy ss dpiciele CeCe expec pnewes<6ae'e 35 02 
No. 205H. Cutting Paper, coated, 5x5, assorted colors, per package of 
INNS 3 oad Wa N:G.W ad Revo tae 6.0 a4 © ie aco 0,4 08:8 aide melee 45 -03 
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No. 8212. 


No. 8214. 
No. 8215. 


No. 193B. 








No. 217X. 


No. 179B. 


No. 193C. 
No. 193D. 


No. 194A. 


No. 198A. 
No. 198B. 


PAPER CUTTING—(Continued) 


Cutting Paper, coated, 6 x 6, assorted colors, per package of 
BOM sige sc res Peter es ok oN TOSI MIR TE Ts 
Bradley’s Straight Line Picture, Cut-outs, “Fairy Tales,’ set 
OID memes... AAS F LG iis cA SS ede Te dat 

Bradley’s Straight Line Picture, Cut-outs, “Alice in Wonder- 
en 1 OE Ae CIN 5 SS as a cre a dil ewld eee alge cies 28 
Bradley’s Straight Line Picture Cut-outs, “‘Mother Goose,’ 
en IN eg SRG elas Su.5 vos sete see kk os 


BRADLEY’S TINTED CONSTRUCTION PAPER :— 
Color Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9,10, 11, 12, 18a, 15a, 17a, 18, 


Size, 6 x 9, in packages of 100 sheets, one color, per package. . 
Size, 9 x 12, in packages of 100 sheets, one color, per package 
Color Nos. 8, 14, 16:— 

Size, 6 x 9, in packages of 100 sheets, one color, per package. . 
Size, 9 x 12, in packages of 100 sheets, one color, per package 
Assorted Colors, 6 x 9, in packages of 50 sheets, per package. . 
Assorted Colors, 9 x 12, in packages of 50 sheets, per renin 
Single sheets, 24 x 36, Color Nos. 8, 14, 16, per sheet.. 

Single sheets, 24 x 36, Color Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, il, 
12, 13a, 15a, 17a, 18, 19, By STI 5 oo ash ats <b ace baci ss 
(Writé for Bull’s Eye Sample Card of Bradley’s Tinted 
Construction Papers.) 


SEAT WORK 
Embeco Word Builder, per box................! LOE OR 
Imperial Word Builder (script and type) per box............. 
Embeco Sentence Builder, per box..................--0005: 
Embeco Phonetic Drill Cards, per box.....................-- 
Economo Number Builder, per box....................0%-- 
Fitch Number Cards, per set of 36.................000c000- 


Fassett’s Number Tests :— 

NINN UN OI a cdr tits bcos S.5 se o SabbWaneeee 
SNE NG ss iets hari bai nie 0 b'9's:s wid "> 416.054 9 48 wees © 
Subtraction, Re) Ge ee eer SS ee 
ey th Se ee ee ee eee | 


Self- verifying Busy Work :— 


Pictorial Word Building, per eee 
Mee IN, OI a oo 5 6 ais.s shin ob oo oc wae dee assis s 
Educational Toy Money, 1,000 pieces, per box............... 


. 


SEWING MATERIALS 


Gray Cards, 4 x 5}, 18 simple designs, assorted, large holes, per 
ID 5's 5 vs, 5'b Maho o Zw oaks 05.00 RR RAPS oeud aed a sae 4+ 
Outline Pricked Cards, 3}.x33,- assorted designs, per 
| PP Ee er ee RE ee ad ee 
Outline Pricked Cards, 4.x 53, assorted designs, per package 


Outline Pricked Cards, 5}x7}, assorted designs, per 
EE us Citsoss cab x oa 60s xo atic a Wih.we oie ae ¥ ol bein os 
Cole’s Punched Cards, 5 x 63, assorted designs, per package 


Stodder’s Design Cards, 5} x 53, 16 simple designs of Common 
Objects, large holes, per package of 100..................... 
Stodder’s Design Cards, 5 x 64, 32 designs of Common Fruits, 
Vegetables, etc., large holes, per package of 100.............. 
T mp’ Needles, Nos. 20 to 25, in packages of 25 of one size, 


Nusilk or Mercerised Cotton, in a variety of bright colors, 
rs Ss ios Aste acres Sie GE obs k Siskin ad Sas ob as ee 
Worsted Wool, 2 fold, in a variety of bright colors, per skein.. . 
Worsted Wool, 4 fold, in a variety of bright colors, per skein... 


PRICE 


$0.75 
-50 


PRICE 
$0.35 
25 
35 
2.40 
-40 
1.00 


PRICE 


$1.50 
-90 
1.20 
1.75 
1.50 
1.25 
1.25 


POSTAGE 
EXTRA 


$0.05 
-06 


-06 
-06 


POSTAGE 
EXTRA 
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PostTaGE 
DRAWING AND COLOR WORK Price ExtTRA 
No. 2. Bradley’s White Drawing Paper, 6 x 9, per ream of 500 sheets. . $2.40 $0.46 
No. 2. Bradley’s White Drawing Paper, 9 x 12, per ream of 500 sheets . 4.80 .88 
No. 20. Bradley’s Manila Paper, 6 x 9, per ream of 500 sheets......... 1.20 32 
No. 20. Bradley’s Manila Paper, 9 x 12, per ream of 500 sheets:....... 2.40 -64 
Bradley’s Bogus Paper, 6 x 9, per package of 250 sheets... ... -90 24 
Bradley’s Bogus Paper, 9 x 12, per —- of 250 sheets..... 1.80 -50 
No. BI. Bradley’s Standard Water Color Box, 8 colors, semi-moist, 
Oo IE SL yy ae cree a ae -60 -06 
No. Al3. _Bradley’s Standard Water Color Box, 3 colors, semi-moist, 
NPIL INO MIN ace 6 Soe kare: auido 9G) vik i'd og oj cd peo -50 05 
No. A8. Bradley’s Ticedeed Water Color Box, 3 colors, dry cakes, with 
RO 8 iit casi EOS cake ei uo bininas axe. 0 4.5020 « -50 -05 
No. 8100. Embeco Crayons, wax, 8 colors, in box, per box RTS 15 .02 
No. 8098. Manual Arts Crayons No. 1, pastelle, 8 colors, in box, per box. . 25 -04 
No. 8099. Manual Arts Crayons No. 2, pigment, 8 colors, in box, stb box . 25 04 
Primary Marking Crayons, large, 8 colors, per dozen......... 75 AZ 
Charcoal Sticks, No. 1, per box of 50 Mc, ie «a -40 -05 
Charcoal Sticks, No. 2, per box of 12 sticks................. -20 -04 
Drawing Pencils, soft, medium or hard, per dozen............ -90 -06 
Sketching Pencils, soft, per dozen................0c.eeeeee 1.00 -06 
No. 8079. Graded Color Portfolios, 12 plates, for crayon work in Ist, 2nd 
NE NE OT ONE Bo o.oo onc 2G so. 638 hie vserett dia wip Mie vis.cle be s'ehs 85 .05 
No. 8080. Graded Color Portfolios, 12 plates, for water color work in 4th, 
5th and 6th grades, per O° 8 BTR OLS BORE AE 85 -05 
No. 8081. Graded Color Portfolios, 12 plates, for water color work in 7th 
ODE BUD PSEA BOP OE ira 5 a IEEE Oe oa ein 85 -05 
No. 8086. Pencil Sketches of Native Trees, 10 prints, per set............ 1.00 10 
No. 8085. Studies in Landscape Design, 10 designs, per set. ete) 60 05 
PASTE * PRICE PosTaGE 
EXTRA 
No. 8115. Universal Paste, pint jars, per jar....................-.000. $1.00 $0.24 
No. 8116. Universal Paste, 8-oz. jars, per jar....................2000. -60 16 
No. 8118. Universal Paste, 4-oz. tubes, per tube....................-. 25 06 
No. 8124. Adhezo, ee ee cont pala ea ae aE ERO RT re CT 1.20 -24 
Pes: Bias.  AGONOy eOR, SUNN, DOE IR isos). ciel c ool ei cece cep eceeece -75 12 
No. 8122. Adhezo, 4-02. tubes, TE oa a POE Ee 25 -06 
No. 82 Paste Cups, screw covers, per Gozen................-22ceees 1.20 20 
No. 83A. Paste Brushes, bristle, wood handles, per dozen.............. 1.20 -05 
No. 6B. Quill Brushes, camel’s hair, per dozen...................... 80 05 
PosTaGE 
; MISCELLANEOUS PRICE Extra 
No. 456. Harbutt’s Plasticine—brown, red, gray, yellow, green, blue, 
light blue, cerise and mauve, in 1 tb. packages of a single color, 
ML oe maicind Vaile ¥ tem e ee Taal ae Ee os oF ee ee a eV ages alee $0.45 $0.15 
\ No. 456W. Harbutt’s Plasticine, white, per fb.......................06. -50 15 
Modelling Boards, grease-proof, 6 x 9, per dozen............. 1.20 10 
Beginners’ pencils, thick lead, per dozen.................... -90 -06 
No. 251. Gummed Stars, gold, per box of 100.....................05. 15 02 
No. 254. Gummed Stars, silver, per box of 100....................... 1S -02 
No. 470... Wooden Beads, } inch, assorted colors and shapes, per gross. . . 85 -08 
No. 470A. Wooden Beads, } inch, assorted colors and shapes, 1,000 in 
Nia rarsd sia 0 cus biehandic: 9.4 model nes Sieia's.csipe's 4.50 -48 
No. 471. Shoe Laces, black, extra long, for beads, per dozen........... 55 -05 
No. 102. Colored Sticks, from 1 to 5 inches long, assorted colors, 1,000 
sticks in paper box, POP BOR. is is eee se ie dew ccc cece -60 10 
No. 45C. Colored Sticks, enlarged, 50 of each length 1 to 6 inches, 
assorted colors, i Mh WODE WON POP WOT 6.6 ose ois ee dees ce ee 1.80 20 
No. 8038. Plain Cubes, 1 inch, 100 in paper box, per box............... 1.20 24 
No. 8039. Colored Cubes, 1 inch, 100 in paper box, WOON. «5 ies... 1.50 -24 
No. 8044. Large Pegs for Counters (square) assorted colors, 1,000 in 
I ME NN Seto sivas a Nie 'o bos a5 s.c cceble ce) eaewane -40 12 
No. 8045. Small Pegs for Counters (square) assorted colors, 3,000 in paper 
NG oo doe, ci Sarina 860 RAMEE + Sagas awas denen one hacne:s 50 12 
No. 8046. Primary Peg Boards, 6 x 6, per dozen.. 3.00 
No. 475. _ Pegs (round) assorted colors, for use with Primary Peg Boards, 
poe ge a ee ae Se ee ee Oe ee Pare 2 -60 -04 
No. 4352. Parquetry Blocks, wood, assorted forms and colors, per box 
I OF Gea nd ena siadc cae od otac a teae kawee ks -40 05 





















































PosTaGE 
MISCELLANEOUS—(Continued) PRICE Extra 
No. 8063. Educational Clock Dial, 4 inch, on thick card, each.......... $0.25 $0.04 
No. 8062 Educational Clock Dial, 12 inch on thick card, MR ses ade oc -70 12 
Bristol Board, 22 x 28, white, blue, salmon, lilac, cherry, light i} 
2 eed ean PO ae et ee eee 15 -06 © 
Mounting Board, heavy, 22 x 28, gray and brown, ~— sheet.. 25 -08 
Mounting Board, heavy, 20 x 30, green and red, per sheet . 25 -08 
No. 25. Conductor’s Punch, nickel plated, round die, We. 30650, 2t. -90 -05 
PosTaGE 
THE BRADLEY QUALITY BOOKS PrIcE EXTRA 
In the Child’s World—(Poulsson)...............000cccceeccceeececeees $2.50 $0.10 | 
Tell: Me Another Stoty—(Bailey). ... 2... ccc ccc eek ete cescceces 1.75 10 
I, PUD gS NE A re Dill a cole Baeare 1.75 10 
ee ee SW RAUNT —TEIOEIOY) no ck co de cece kc ewccccweccese’ 1.75 12 
Speman A EBUOED DUDOIE“(SOMEREY) 5 oehs-5 ic ccc cc ccc eee ce ctececcctes 1.75 -08 
EN ho iS 55a Sec aieste eee gee tecseveceere’ 1.25 08 
| Stories and Rhymes for a Child—(Bailey)........../...... sagas Geeta 1.25 -08 
as SON os saw bison tines sp ccueene cows seon’ 1.75 1G 
I Soo soo nas 0g Aviw''c a sie bie dis sae d bs ow bate ote 1.25 08 
More Mother Stories—(Landaay)............ 0.008. cc cscs cece cc eeeeens 1.25 -08 
PosTAaGE 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING BOOKS PRICE EXTRA 
For the Children’ s Hour—Part I. For Ist and 2nd Grades............. : $0.75 $0.06 
—Part II. For 2nd and 3rd Grades............ 75 -06 
ong *: “«« —Part III. For 3rd and 4th Grades............. .75 06 
Once Upon a Time Animal Stories—For 3rd and 4th Grades.............. 1.00 -07 
Stories of Great Adventure—For 6th and 7th Grades.................... 1.50 10 
i} The Sunken City and Other Stories—For 3rd and 4th Grades...........-. 48 -06 
PosTaGE 
BOOKS FOR INDUSTRIAL WORK AND SEAT WORK Price ExtTrRA 
Constructive Work for Schools without special equipment................ $2.25 $0 .10 
UN I, rr I So, vs cid c ccc cc cccecveseg sepenes vosie -75 -07 
gy Bt OE | ar 1.75 18 
Story Telling with the Scissors—(Beckwith)....................2.e00ees -65 .07 
What and How—(Palen and Henderson)....................0cceceeeees 3.75 12 
Gateways to Art and Industry—(Olive Russel and Alice O’Grady)........ 1.25 -10 
SDSS 2 5 i'nsip 0 66.016 Sinrs)eng oS Ged bieeisle boss 25 -04 
Cer ONES OCIS OOD) TROOM. 2.0. on 5s cee cc cceecccccwwcsccecase -65 -05 
Raphia and. Reed Weaving—(Knapp)............... Muara aasteKtae ese 1.25 -05 
PosTAGE 
SONG BOOKS PRICE Extra 
Mother Goose Songs—(Crowninshield) ...................cceeceeeeeees $1.25 $0.07 
The Children’s Year Book—(Conant)...............000cceceeceeeeeeeee 1.25 06 
IS MIS SUI TO os sas bio wtnec cin cwenein nce o0'sb0se0,00% 1.25 07 
Ring Songs and Games —(Wheelock) ee ae at Nang. ens beth ba bb 1.50 -07 
ES eee oe 2.25 18 
Songs of the hild’s World— (Gaynor) Sa Seay eee 1.75 08 
Book is lis Mia uh hae odio,’ & 1.75 -08 
yer oe o— SRE it is's Sands Ghiis ens eats 1.75 08 
Songs of a Little Child’s Day—(Emilie Rockeen, and Eleanor Smith)...... 2.50 08 
FOR DESCRIPTION OF THE ABOVE MATERIALS SEE OUR CATALOGUE. 
You may pick out material from the above List to the amount of $11.00. We will send this material 
‘ to you by Parcel Post, Express or Freight and charge it at $10.00 net. 
Remittance to accompany the Order. ! t 
If goods are required by Parcel Post, or Express prepaid, the extra amount shown in these | 
sheets must be included in your remittance. 
The GEO. M. HENDRY CO., Limited 


215 VICTORIA STREET, TORONTO 
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REAL OR FALSE EDUCATION 


Ry H. Leonard Humphreys, Principal McCauley School, Edmonton. 
Mental Indigestion Becoming a Chronic Condition Among Our 


Children and Youth 








First Principles 


No discussion upon the particular ap- 
plication of essential principles of any 
kind is very profitable until what those 
principles are is clearly stated and their 
acceptance sufficiently agreed. 

Putting aside, therefore, schoolmen’s 
disputes as to what ‘education’ really 
is, and accepting the pretty correct 
general idea that it is such physical, 
mental and moral training as will pro- 
duce in each individual the best possible 
sound mind in a sound body, we can at 
once face the query: “What are the vital 
essentials in foundation and develop- 
ment towards those ends in public school 
theory and practice?” 

In no department of public service 
are there more divergent and contra- 
dictory views upon what constitutes real 
essentials than in the sphere of public 
school curricula. Of what practical use, 
for instance, is argument with those 
whose dominating fetish is one or other 
of the so-called “frills” or some form of 
classics or say pure mathematics, that, 
in a scheme of P.S. education, other sub- 

- jects and aims claim prior consideration, 
even at the risk of excluding the major 
part or whole of the former? And, 
further, that a vital question in 
determining the essential and non- 
essential features of any school curri- 
culum is the number of years of school 
life the great majority of its pupils are 
likely to enjoy, combined with proper 
organization for discovering individual 
capacities and the provision of suitable 
opportunities for such to take up more 
intensive study and work along the line 
of their particular aptitudes. Possibly 
at some future time I may be allowed to 
discuss this latter point in your columns. 


The Bane of a Stereotyped Standard 


It is not a fact that under many past 
and present schemes of public school 
education, pupils are _ scholastically 
dubbed successes or failures according 
to their ability to “pass” the whole of 
a stereotyped set of academical subjects, 
and are treated accordingly by their 
scholastic lords? What mountains of 
self-respect, self-confidence and initative 
we have destroyed in our schools by the 
official recognition of ability. and 
capacity from this one-sided aspcet: a 
loss only saved in part by those stronger 
young personalities who, despite their 
scholastic condemnations, have, after 
leaving school, confounded their school 
judges by becoming unique successes— 
industrial, commercial, professional or 
gevernmental! Such facts alone, to my 
mind, constitute strong argument for 
the establishment of new educational 
values. Ca 

Educational Essentionals ~ 

Every individual is a physical, mental 
and moral being. Give dominant atten- 
tion in your educational curricula to the 
first-named and you produce merely 
splendid animals. Devote practically 
sole care to his mental development and 
you get a sickly, probably clever and 





possibly vicious mentality. Adopt 
courses devoted mainly to moral tuition 
and your products are probably jelly- 
backed, addle-headed Pecksniffs. 


Surely the only wise aims of school 
curricula are those in which the three- 
fold character of every boy and girl is 
recognized and provided for in right 
proportion to the production—not as ex- 
ceptions but as the rule—of young 
personalities trained along lines of their 
highest capacities, with bodies, minds 
and cheracters co-operating to their 
highest pozsible efficiency. 

M, -al Training 

Moral trainin,, ss every true parent 
knows, is in its m:"or part the right 
responsibility of the h. ye, where by far 
the larger part of a chiid’s life is lived. 
In the school, moral training is not of 
a type that can be much severed by 
allotting set school periods for such. It 
is imparted as such in school as in the 
home, not by a series of oft-repeated 
sanctimonious admonitions or copy-book 
moralities, but by the atmosphere, 
principles and examples that are lived 
out in the home, classroom and school. 
No amount of moral training at the 
hands of parents or teachers who them- 
selves live out or permit in their re- 
spective spheres to be lived out a con- 
tradiction of such training can produce 
much benefical effect upon the young 
life they attempt to influence. 


Physical Training 
is in a different category, and is of the 
two-fold nature of pure physical train- 
ing and of manual, sense or hand-and- 
eye training. 

Physical training proper is of course 
possible and practised outside the reg- 
ular school periods; but such exercise 
is, as we all know, for the majority of 
pupils, very small, very indefinite, and 
needs amplification and_ inspiration 
from skilled school guidance. The train- 
ing of every child’s physical calibre is 
assuredly a matter of national, pro- 
vincial and city duty, and is abundantly 
recognized as such—in speeches. 

A mere provision in school timetables 
of 15 minutes “play” periods in each 
morning and afternoon session does not 
meet the need, for, from lack of space, 
climatic and other hindrances, only a 
very few in the larger schools can 
actually participate; and attempts to 
organize classes for such after school 
hours generally fail through actual or 
supposed home demands, or because of 
the news-rounds, Further. the small space 
available and the calls of school football, 
hockey and baseball league practices, in 
which again but a very small fraction 
of the school can or do take part, 
swallow up practically all such spare 
times. 

Hence the plea for sufficient time in 
the regular school periods for the train- 
ing of every boy and girl, in at least 
the larger towns and cities, in the 
several possible forms of systematic 


physical training, with such time 
allotted and under such skilled direction 
as shall fix in every pupil’s mind the 
fact that care and training of the body 
is at least as important as care and 
training of the mind. It stands to 
reason that, if a boy’s or girl’s educa- 
tion has been so one-sided as to put the 
care and development of the body into 
the place of least importance, it is little 
wonder that he or she neglects such 
upon leaving school and thus falls an 
easier prey to those personal vices and 
diseases that quickly sap strength and 
intelligence and spell life failure. 

In the name of simple common sense 
let us urge our legislatures and school 
boards to get away from the idea that 
Physical Training of our boys is sef- 
ficiently satisfied by doses of technical 
military drill. Yet that is all it has 
meant for years past for the boys of 
our city schools from grade V upwards 
—the very period in these young lives 
when everyone of them needs a live all- 
round physical training most. Theore- 
tically, these boys are supposed to pre- 
pare a few of the excellent Strathcona 
Trest physical exercises. Actually, 
teachers find it all but impossible, in 
the gross total of 40 hours (!) in a 
whole year that can be spared for such 
work, to do much more than attempt to 
satisfy the technical military drill de- 
manded by the cadet de ent. Even 
then much valuable time has to he robb- 
ed, in a critical part of the year, *rqm 
other subjects, to present a passabie 
show at the annual spring inspection. 

Will it be claimed, I wonder, by any 
appreciable number, that the mechan- 
ical movements demanded in_ strict 
military drill and the frequent over tax- 
ing of young boys’ strength in the 
handling of heavy rifles can be honestly 
called “physical training’? They may 
have their place, but should they usurp 
the whole or even a major part of 
“physical training” time? If we must 
produce in the schools thousands of little 
mechanically-drilled soldiers, let us at 
least have time also for the healthier 
part of a soldier’s training in the ex- 
cellent forms of Swedish and other 
phvsical drill, as well as a chance of 
making constant and systematic use, in 
the interests of every pupil, of the 
splendid provision—largely lying dor- 
mant in many of our city schools—of 
dumb-bell, Indian clubs. wands, parallel 
bars and other gymnastic apparatus. 


A certain outcome from greater op- 
portunities for real and _ systematic 
physical training in our schools would, 
in my opinion. be a more general desire 
for participation in organized school 
games and similar outside activities: 
for a regrettable feature of the times 
is the greatly increased sporting spirit 
and the greatly decreased general 
participation in athletic—a ball game. 
for instance, drawing thousands of 
youth, the larger bulk of whom probably 
never touch a ball, to watch and shout 
for 18 players! 
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Manual Work 


Upon the question of Manual Arts or 
Hand-and-Eye training, as much if 
not more excellent work is being done 
in the ‘schools of Alberta as in any 
part of the dominion, despite the limit- 
ations and small recognition accorded. 
Has not the time fully come when this 
side of every pupil’s training should 
hold a more important place and receive 
more definite valuation in every school 
curriculum. Under present organiza- 
tion, no matter what a pupil’s success or 
failure in this part of his school efforts, 
no notice is taken of such in matters of 
promotion, recommendations of other 
school appraisement of a pupil’s worth. 

Manual as well as mental workers are 
absolutely necessary to the welfare of 
the whole community; and educational 
curricula should in no instance excite 
the idea in pupils’ minds that it is finer 
to receive skilled training in the one 
than the other. Yet owing partly to the 
favors too long shown in school curri- 
cula to pure academical success, there 
is growing up among the graduating 
pupils of our public as well as high 
schools of this supposedly democratic 
country a disinclination for any occupa- 
tion that entails working overalls or the 
soiling of fingers by manual toil. 

It is an acknowledged fact that even 
under the limited facilities for the ex- 
ercise of manual skill in schools, many 
pupils previously considered hopeless- 
ly dull have, by discovery of their lat- 
ent manual talent, developed mental 
interests and capacities and won plac- 
es of appreciation as well as regaining 
self-respect and ambition. Fuller rec- 
ognition and individual a«crediting . of 
work done in manuai arts in our 
schools would result, I believe, in the 
turnirg aut from our public schools 
ry -inising young manual _ aptitudes 
providing splendid material for our 
technical institutes, and thereby an in- 
cressing number of intelligent young 
craftsmen that would be a spur to city 
industrial development. lessen the in- 
creasing mass of unskilled labor, and 
gradually supply excellently trained 
teachers for this department of our 
national and civic duty. 


Mental or Academetic Essentials 


Upon this side of my subject general 
agreement will, I assume, be given to 
the dictum that the primary duty of a 
public elementary school is the produc- 
tion of real efficiency in the three tools 
of all learning—Reading. Writing and 
Arithmetic. In a special sense is this 
necessary in a province such as ours 
whose school population contains so 
large a percentage of children of foreign 
birth or family. 

Only those who have spent years in 
leading young minds to overcome the 
complexities of the British system of 
money, weights and measures, together 
with the contradictory conglomerations 
of English spelling can properly ap- 
preciate teachers’ tasks in these respects. 
The millenium, however, in these re- 
spects is still a long way off, and mean- 
while the country demands and rightly 
demands accuracy and intelligence in the 
work as itis. Hence my conviction that, 
assuming ample time be given to fulfil 
this primary purpose, this and every 
province should demand that every 
school, as an essential evidence of its 


success, should practise practical 
methods and matter in every grade in 
these tools. 

In close conjunction with these three 
“tools” is the subject of oral and writ- 
ten composition—probably the most 
powerful and practically useful ability 
any school can impart. What victims 
we are of conventional ideas and 
methods. What waste of precious time 
and of mind and soul-wearing effort we 
devote in too many of our public school 
grades to grammar gymnastics, to the 
analysis and parsing of morsels of more 
or less tricky sentence construction, and 
so comparatively little to the real pur- 
pose they are supposed to serve, that of 
alive, free and effective composition. 
The terrible bogey in the matter is 
doubtless the fact that a lack in “gram- 
mar cuteness” has often condemned a 
candidate to failure to secure his public 
school graduation. 

Space does not perm’. my present 
comment upon the subject of penman- 
ship—perhaps the least satisfactory of 
public school work. 

I by no means suggest that the aca- 
demical side of a public school’s cur- 
riculum should be confined to the three 
R’s and their cognate subiects of com- 
position. Indeed. while I would dare to 
suggest a decided change in the charac- 
ter and content of several of the others 
I should be sorry to see any of the pre- 
sent ones ruthlessly cut out. The press- 
ing need in ovr school curriculum is 
rather a complete readjustment and re- 
appointment in the character and the 
amount of work demanded as between 
the truly essential and the less essential 
subjects. 


Present Position 


Our education department. under its 
present alive and progressive minister, 
issued during the early part of the cur- 
rent vear wide terms of reference to 
several city committees of school trus- 
tees and teachers, for consideration and 
recommendations upon the eontent. svit- 
ahility, gradation of material, omission 
of essentials. inclusion of non-essentials, 
etc.. in respect to the present course of 
studies for public elementary schools. 
These recommendations, it is understood, 
were all forwarded to the devartment 
some time back. Yet. according to the 
svllabus for next year’s examinations 
just distrihuted. the schools are burden- 
ed for still another vesr with a curricu- 
lum grossly overloaded in content and 
impossible of real educational treatment. 


Teachers’ and Pupils’ Plea 


The published exnression of disap- 
pointment from the Minister of Educa- 
tion upon the results of the recent de- 
pnartmental examinations, will it is to 
he honed. excite unprejudiced probing 
into the true meaning of these results. 
Several contributory causes have been 
suggested in connection with both the 
high school and public school grades. 
Most teachers. however, know that, 
apart from outside causes, such results 
were bound to issue upon the first real 
attempt, as this vear, to raise the all- 
too-low standard for passing previously, 
allowed: and that you can no more secure 
sound high school education unon un- 
sound public school groundwork than you 
can build an elaborate and substantial 
edifice upon a rotten foundation. 


The plea of all earnest educators, de- 
spite apparently successfully crammers, 
is: 


First unburden your public school cur- 


riculum resolutely, make time for and 
demand first things first, necessities be- 
fore luxuries, and so put an end to that 
mental indigestion in our public schools 
that is Sapping the intelligence and dis- 
couraging the energies of our pupils. 
Give uS a chance to put into greater 
practice the truism that these young 
ones have bodies to be trained, and 
individal, social and national ideas to 
be sown, as well as mental faculties to 
be cultivated. 

The real educational problem is not 
how many subjects or what the greatest 
possible content of such can be crowded 
into a curriculum, but how the eight, 
nine or ten years of the average pupil’s 
school career can be best spent that no 
essential part of his life equipment be 
overlooked, that the many aspects of 
possible capacities may stand some 
chance of discovery, and that he may 
carry away incentives to further study 
and uplifting development when his 
school days proper end. 





THE SCHOOL INSPECTOR OF THE 
FUTURE 





Here is a Scotch educational idea from 
Glasgow, quite a radical as that of the 
English high school ship. The inspector 
of the future will be an adviser. “He 
will consult, co-ordinate, encourage. He 
will come as friend and helper, rather 
than as cricic; as fellow-worker, not 
superior. The atmosphere he brings will 
be not of suspicion but of aid and cheer. 
His wider experience of _ teachers, 
methods and schools will enable him to 
make available for each of his con- 
stituents the benefit of the cumulative 
efforts of all. He will confer with 
teachers individully and collectively, he 
will advise directors of education and 
their several authorities. He will be con- 
sultant, superintendent and _ inspector, 
all in one. While protecting the teach- 
er’s rights, he will at the same time 
secure the interests of the community; 
for if he sees anything wrong he must 
not fail to deal with it. He will likewise 
keep in touch with his department and 
help generally the smooth working of the 
complicated machinery. The time seems 
to have come when reports on individual 
schools, teachers or pupils—save, 
perhaps, for purposes of the leaving 
certificate—-should cease. General re- 
ports for the area, district and country 
at large stand on a different footing.” 

The idea of an Inspector’s reports 
covering general conditions in his area 
rather than individual schools or teach- 
ers is decidedly radical. But wouldn’t 
it be good business to try it? Such a 
procedure would make the Inspector an 
expert educational adviser to his board 
(confining this plan for the present to 
city schools); it would free him from a 
mass of detail work, whose value is open 
to question; it would open up a new 
sphere for him which should renew the 
breath of life within him and make him 
into a high-powered officer of great pos- 
sibilities to his board and his schools. 
Why not give it a trial? 
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THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS 


(By R.V. Howard, M.A., Strathcona High School, Edmonton) 








Educationists have conceived of the 
mind, in a general sense, as a tool for 
the economy of effort, and of education 
as a process in which the individual is 
trained in the application of this tool so 
that he or she may be skilful in its use 
under conditions that life and nature 
may impose. The difficulties facing the 
teacher then, are enormous. Granted 


that the training of the teacher might 
have been more or less adequate for con- 
ditions of life ten years ago, how is he 
to prepare minds to deal with conditions 
as they will be when the student begins 
life? 

Henry Adams treats of this problem 
in his autobiography to which he gave 
the title “The Education of Henry 
Adams” (Houghton Mifflin, 1918). Born 
in a family of great men and women, 
steeped in the atmosphere of the 
eighteenth century, graduated from 
Harvard to which he gives credit for 
doing him little harm, living in a world 
of- diplomats, statesmen, politicians, 
scientists and literary people, himself a 
teacher, historian, amateur scientist, 
‘editor and author, he gives us in this 
book the story of his part of the eternal 
search for education, a search which he 
regarded as unsuccessful. Possibly had 
he achieved the Presidency as his grand- 
father, John Quincy Adams, and his 
great-grandfather, John Adams, did, his 
pessimism would not have been so pro- 
nounced. But in that case the world 
would not have had “The Education of 
Henry Adams.” To the teacher inter- 
ested in the philosophy as well as the 
details of the profession. Henry Adams 
presents the riddle in all its terms. A 
men confident of his own mind and yet 
skeptical of the results of his own as 
well as other’s thought he ransacks the 
whole storehouse of human knowledge 
with the purpose of gaining an under- 
standing of life. In his purpose he be- 
lieved himself to have failed. but no one 
can read this one book of his in par- 
ticular without coming to the conclusion 
that the record of his search is of im- 
mense value. 

Henry Adams was an egotist, that is 
to say, he was a man who had sufficient 
confidence in the processes of his own 
mind to be uncertain and skeptical of 
the conclusions of others. He was no 
dogmatist. Possibly the only dogma he 
educes from his experience is that “a 
friend in power is a friend lost.” Skep- 
tical of ‘the scientific and evolutionary 
philosophy which at the close of the cen- 
tury was thrown into chaotic confusion, 
Adams sought in the history of thought 
for some clue to the understanding of 
the history of Man. 

Tentatively he outlines his conclusions 
in the chapters, A Dynamic of History, 
and A Law of Acceleration. and more 
elaborately in the volume edited by his 
brother Brooks Adams, entitled “The 
Degradation of the Democratic Dogma.” 

One thing that Henry Adams has to 
say in the preface to “The Education” is 





very suggestive: “At the utmost, the 
active-minded young man should ask of 
his teacher only mastery of his tools.” 
The tools are Mathematics, French, Ger- 
man and Spanish. The rest of education 
meant for him the use of these as tools 
in the field of knowledge. And again he 
says that of the students in his classes 
at Harvard one out of ten reacted sensi- 
bly to ideas, the others simply toox a 
polish passively like a hard surface. 
Training is partly the clearing away of 
obstacles, partly the direct application 
of force. In the school, teachers must 
do the best they can for the nine an! do 
as little harm as possible to the tenth. 
Such a view presupposes, perhaps, not 
an Adams home to start with but at 
least some impetus to the intelligent use 
of these tools. However, there is no 
doubt that from the point of view of the 
student those parts of our education of 
most value are what we acquire our- 
selves. The teacher’s value is in his 
ability to clear the way for us while we 
acquire the use of the tools. 


One of the most interesting portions 
of this remarkable book is that in which 
Henry Adams makes an attempt to 
round out his political and diplomatic 
education by striving to analyze the 
forces and motives determining political 
action which act on the minds of states- 
men like Gladstone and Lord John Rus- 
sel. He was in a position to observe. 
Charles Francis Adams was President 
Lincoln’s representative in England, and 
his son Henry Adams accompanied him 
as private secretary. His recorded ob- 
servations are invaluable if only for the 
glimpse we get of Gladstone’s mind. 
with its chaotic jumble of principle and 
prejudice, its incapacity of viewing sub- 
jects all round, the incredible grossness 
of its mistakes, its furious earnestness 
on both sides of every question. To 
Adams it was typical of the rag-bag 
auality which was. to him. the chief 
characteristic of the English mind and 
of English culture generally. 


The outstanding characteristic of 
Henry Adams is his intellectualism. To 
him, the salvation of mankind. if there 
is to be any salvation, lies in the use of 
the human mind. The eternal search for 
what Spencer called the Unknowable and 
told men not to trv for. seems to have 
the force of a universal instinct con- 
stantly cropping out. Theologians. mys- 
ties, practical men, positivists have eter- 
nally been warning men off forbidden 
ground. To Henry Adams there is no 
forbidden ground for the mind. Teach- 
ers in a mild and hesitating wav follow 
distantly in the path of the intellectual- 
ist, keeping close to the best worn and 
least dangerous trails. For them, “The 
Education of Henry Adams” is an en- 
care for the sacred fire and an induce- 
couragement to renewed zeal in their 
ment to enlarge, if only slightly. the 
range through which they believe 
thought to be a useful tool for human 
beings. 

To what extent is a teacher free to 
direct the interest of students under a 


democratically controlled system of edu- 
cation? Fortunately for Henry Adams, 
he was not required to ask or answer 
this question. He worked under condi- 
tions that kept him outside of control 
and thanks to those conditions he was 
free to invade taboo territory. Demo- 
cracy, although free and easy in most 
respects, is distrustful of thought. The 
average voter would tolerate no excur- 
sions of conjecture beyond fields which 
are recognized as right and proper. The 
astonishing results that free intellectual 
inquiry can and do show would shock the 
vast majority of those sincere people 
who say they believe in education. What 
an astounding commotion would result 
if teachers in schools and universities set 
out to unlock the thought of the students. 


Perhaps we can have too much of the 
pale cast of thought. The mind as a 
tool is neither simple nor accurate. The 
old intellectualists looked on what they 
called “reason” as a mathematically ac- 
curate instrument capable of giving ab- 
solute results. Psychology has knocked 
that idea on the head. The mind, as a 
tool. is not nearly so efficient or simple 
as the hand or the stomach. Perhans 
after all, Henry Adams was on the 
wrong track. Perhaps there are things 
more important than the Mind of Man. 
St. Augustine reviews his past foulness 
for the edification of his soul and ours. 
He may be right. In all races the man 
or women whose preoccupation was with 
the mind rather than the soul was and 
still is considered inelivible for admis- 
sion to the Elysium of the race. 


Teachers. however, are bound to say, 
“No. The mind’s the thing.” The ques- 
tion is. then, are we giving the mind 
every chance to become more efficient? 
Do we offer it scone enourh? The hu- 
man mind needs thirty vears for develon- 
ment. Do we attempt to give it suffi- 
cient training during a fraction of that 
period to eone with the complexity of 
modern civilized life? Is it possible. by 
env chance that teachers can cut down 
the field over which they attemnt to 
drag or cajole the student and. bv so 
doing. leave his mind efficient enough to 
explore, without encouragement or com- 
pulsion, those branches of knowledge 
which are untouched? Does the human 
animal tend to thought” The history of 
thoveht, and incidentally, the experience 
of the average teacher. would seem to 
indicate that thinking is the last thing 
the student has any desire for. Is it 
necessary, then. to compel students to 
thoveht? Half the preindice that exists 
in the minds of the world and of Henry 
Adams against the school-master is the 
result of the, it may be. clumsy appli- 
cation of some compulsion to thought. 

In spite of that prejudice, it is a plea- 
sant task for a teacher to pay homage 
to a man who thought education so im- 
portant that he could, in a grand way. 
record a lifetime spent in its search and 
who hoped “if he rode long enough in 
silence. that at last he might come on a 
city of thought along the great high- 
ways of exchange.” ; 
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| TEACHING AND THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


(By “Reflector’”) 








Early in 1917 when America was giv- 
ing its united efforts to winning the war, 
the shortcomings as well as the unrealiz- 
ed possibilities of the schools were so 
vividly seen by men and women promin- 
ent in education that the situation was 
referred to as “The Emergency in Edu- 
cation.” As a consequence the National 
Educational Association and the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence formed the 
“Commission on the Emergency in 
Education.” 


The findings of this commission are 
reported in the Bulletin on “Teachers’ 
Salaries and Teachers’ Salary Sched- 
ules,” 1919. This is an exhaustive en- 
quiry into and analysis of the conditions 
found in the States, and we are of em- 
phatic opinion that the findings have un- 
doubted bearing upon the similar condi- 
tions to be found in our own fair land of 
Canada. It must be borne in mind that 
the figures quoted in the Bulletin, both 
as salaries and as living expenses, are 
for the States: we are aware that salar- 
ies here are higher, but living expenses 
bear the same ratio at least to those 
across the line as do our salaries to 
theirs, so we consider the conclusions 
drawn have at least equal force here. 
The commission soon found itself faced 
by five problems: (1) The removal of 
illiteracy; (2) the Americanization of 
the foreigner (we can write “Canadiani- 
zation” for “Americanization”); (3) the 
equalization of educational opportuni- 
ties; (4) the promotion of physical and 
health education and recreation; (5) the 
preparation of teachers, particularly for 
rural schools. Very speedily it was 
found that all enauiries led to the one 
great problem: “The Economic Aspect 
of Teaching.” It was found that owing 
to openings created by the war, teachers 
were leaving the profession for other 
work where they could earn from 25 to 
100 per cent. more salary, but unfortun- 
ately for our schools the teachers who 
left because of these inducements. have 
not returned, and will not return in any 
large numbers. They have discovered 
that there are many opportunities open 
to them in other fields—fields in which 
they can earn a much more comfortable 
living, having easier hours, less fatigu- 
ing work, and more freedom. These 
causes will remain in operation until the 
public school service can be made more 
attractive financially than other lines of 
work. 


To bring about this great change the 
public must be brought to realize the 
vital part plaved by the schools in the 
social and political life of the country. 

In the report for 1916-17 the Board of 
Education, England, states that “the 
year has been noteworthy for its demon- 
stration of the advantages which can be 
derived from enlisting the co-operation 
of the educational institutions of the 
country in the promotion of various na- 
tional movements.” The schools served 
as centres, in addition to their ordinary 
purposes, for “disseminating informa- 
tion on food conservation, war recipes, 
promoting thrift and the sale of war 


loans.” America found the same; so has 
Canada. 


The report of the same body for 1914- 
15 says: “When peace is restored the 
teachers of England need have no fear 
if anyone asks them what they did in 
the war. They offered themselves free- 
ly, and, whether they stayed in the 
schools or carried arms, they did their 
duty, and the service is richer for their 
own practice and exemplification of 
these principles of civic duty and patriot- 
ism which in times of peace they taught, 
and not in vain, by precept and exhor- 
tation.” ‘ 

And may not the same be said in large 
measure of the teachers of Canada? 

As the report for the Commissioner of 
Education, U.S.A., remarks, “This tribute 
is all the greater when it is remembered 
that the teachers have been among the 
last to rceive additional remuneration to 
meet the increased cost of living.” 


The commission, already quoted, go on 
to point out that the point of immediate 
attack for the improvement of present 
educational conditions is the financial 
one. “No adjustment of salary sched- 
ules can be either satisfactory or lasting 
unless it is based upon sound economic 
principles. Salary adjustments can no 
longer be based on pity, condescension or 
public charity in the form of temporary 
bonuses.” We venture to think the boot 
is on the other foot, that the public is 
becoming dependent upon the charity of 
the teacher for the education of his 
children. 

As to the bonus, the commission has 
this to say: “A bonus as ordinarily giv- 
en to teachers, is a philanthropically in- 
spired and begrudged donation to an un- 
derpaid and long-suffering group of 
public servants, in order to tide them 
over financial stringency. It is given 
without appreciation of the werk done 
or the deserved reward.” 

In their consideration of replies re- 
ceived from some 392 city and county 
superintendents, the cities were grouped 
both as to size and as to geographical 
location. The commission find that sec- 
tional differences now existing in salar- 
ies are caused by several conditions: 
traditional schedules, public indifference, 
ete., which can be easily removed; but 
more fundamental are conditions involv- 
ing the organization of school control, 
the lack of expert control of schoo! bud- 
gets, the very low per capita wealth in 
certain sections. This seems to us a plea 
for greater governmental assistance to 
the educational budget, and that Domin- 
ion rather than Provincial. 


In Part “U” of the questionaire sent 
out by the commission the question was 
asked concerning the “living expenses of 
teachers as far as they could be judged 
by the one item ‘board and room.’” Re- 
plies were received from 360 cities in 
widely different areas. 

It was found that in one-half the cities 
the total expenses of a teacher (on a 
basis of not more than 50 per cent. of 
the salary for board and room alone, and 


then doubling this amount for total ex- 
penses) exceed 137.5 per cent. of the 
median minimum salary offered, 200 per 
cent. in six cities, and that 97 per cent. 
of the cities expect teachers to start at 
a minimum salary which would demand 
the expenditure of more than 100 per 
cent. of the salary for necessary ex- 
penses. The median for any series of 
numbers is the number exactly haif way 
in the series, i.e: there are as many 
numbers above as below. So that the 
above statements mean that in 180 of 
the cities the teachers on the minimum 
salary are spending more than 187.5 per 
cent. of their salaries, that in 97 per 
cent. of the 360 cities teachers on the 
minimum salary have to spend more 
than they earn for necessary expenses. 
So with the maximum salaries, teachers 
in 48 per cent. of the cities are compell- 
ed to spend more than 100 per cent. of 
the maximum salaries offered. So that 
after years of service in these cities the 
elementary school teacher still has to 
live beyond his income even though he 
has reached the maximum. 


Salary schedules based upon tradition 
are wholly inadequate. They must be 
based upon the actual living conditions 
of the locality, and should provide not 
only for bare living expenses, but should 
allow some margin for saving. 

What should be a teacher’s require- 
ments? The commission stress board 
and room, clothing, books, magazines, 
opportunity for professional advance- 
ment, travel; and other things which 
would increase their teaching efficiency 
could they afford them. 

We have not space to continue the 
analysis given but should like to point 
to the following conclusions: “The pre- 
sent emergency in education is a direct 
outgrowth of the financial exploitation 
of teachers, and no permanent correc- 
tions can be made until salaries are ma- 
terially increased. All causes given for 
the emergency reduce to this upon 
analysis.” . 

“The rewards of teaching do not en- 
courage the expenditure of time and 
money in professional training. This 
will also account for the shortness of 
the teachers’ training course.” 

“The training of teachers is not only 
influenced by this lack of financial re-- 
ward to the students, but by the inade- 
quate support of the normal schov! tea- 
chers themselves, particularly in salar- 
ies. 

In this Province we understand that 
the salaries of our normal schools’ staffs 
have been advanced by $300 since before 
the war, and the cost of living has 
doubled. 


The one great stumbling block to edu- 
cational progress is inadequate remun- 
eration for services rendered. 

The attitude of the public to this im- 
portant question hitherto is well illus- 
trated by the boarding-house keeper in 
a western normal school who complained 
that in the ten years she had been there 
the salaries of the teachers had doubled! 
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Her own charges had increased from $2 
per week to $5. 


The only good that can be obtained by 
comparing today with yesterday, now 
with 5 or 10 years ago, or even this year 
with last, is as a guide to the needs of 
the future. Salary schedules should and 
must provide: (1) for the coming year; 
(2) for a standard of living necessary 
for teachers, and for some margin of 
saving. 

We have heard much of the teachers’ 
patriotism. 

“Prices are abnormal now and will 
drop shortly. Let the teachers bear their 
share of the increased cost as a patriotic 
duty until things readjust themselves.” 
We note that they who make the sugges- 
tion are by no means unwilling to accept 
higher prices for their goods and ser- 
vices. One wonders where their patriot-- 
ism is? Writing in 1913 Martha and 
Robert Bruere in “Increasing Home Ef- 
ficiency” deemed $1200 as the financial 
minimum for social efficiency in the U. 


S.A. Today it should be $1800 to $2000 
at the least. And yet in Calgary the 
minimum for the teacher is said to be 
$1200, but as the teacher is considered 
“temporary” until her work is inspected 
she receives $1100 per annum, until put 
on the permanent schedule. 

Our commission says: “In no other 
work is the maximum efficiency of the 
workers more necessary than in teach- 
ing, and yet by national niggardliness 
we make it impossible for four out of 
every five of our teachers to reach even 
the minimum of efficiency, with the 
maximum far beyond the reach of most 
of the fortunate few. People are ex- 
pecting more of teachers now than ever 
before, and many of these expectations 
are along lines which cost teachers more 
to meet than at any previous time, and 
yet teachers’ salaries are lower in pur- 
chasing power than they were 12 years 
ago.” 

We do not know about 12 years ago, 
but we do know that the statement is 
true for six years ago. 





CONTINUED 


EDUCATION 


(By R. H. Tawney) 





The kernel of the Education Act of 
1918 consists of the sections relating to 


‘Continued Education. When the system 


is in working order all young persons be- 
tween 14 and 16, and after the lapse of 
seven years all young persons between 
14 and 18, who are not being otherwise 
educated, will attend a _ continuation 
school for some 320 hours in the year. 
Such part-time education is no substitute 


for the creation of a system of universal 
secondary education, which is the most 


urgent educational need of the nation, 
and of which something is said in a sub- 
sequent article. But on its own level it 
is of the first importance. Almost the 
whole youth of the nation will pass 
through the new continuation schools. 
They will enter them little more than 
children; they will leave them, ultimate- 
ly, as young men and young women. In 
the interval their character and intelli- 
gence will have received a bias which 
must often be decisive. Wisely directed, 
continued education may strengthen de- 
mocracy by developing latent powers of 
character and intelligence. Perverted by 
a short-sighted subordination to economic 
interests, it may leave young persons lit- 
tle better educated—in any real sense of 


the word education—than it found them, 
and may even be positively harmful by 
using the school to reinforce the me- 
chanical discipline of the factory. 


Some Administrative Points 


The first matters which need attention 
are certain simple points of machinery 
and administration. Under Section 10 
(1) (b) of the Act, Local Education Au- 
thorities are empowered, if they please, 
to pass a resolution reducing the hours 
of continued education from eight per 
week to seven. This provision was in- 





serted in the Act under the pressurz of 
industrial interests, and it is to be an- 
ticipated that advantage is taken of it. 
It is hardly necessary to say that any 
such proposals should be strenuously re- 
sisted. Eight hours per week is a quite 
short enough time for boys and girls to 
give to education. It should on no ac- 
count be reduced still further. 


The question of the times at which, and 
the places in which, continuation schools 
should be held is equally important. Lo- 
cal Education Authorities are frae to fix 
the hours of attendance at what time they 
please, provided it does not fall between 


seven p.m. and eight a.m. It is essential 
that, as far as possible, it should take 
place in the morning, not toward3 the 
end of the working day, when boys and 
girls are exhausted by their employment, 
and that Local Authorities should use the 
power which they possess of requiring 
employers to release young persons from 
work for two hours, each day that they 
attend school, over and above the hours 
actually spent in it. Only in the rarest 
cases, and when no other suitable build- 
ings of any kind can be obtained, should 
the elementary schools be used for con- 
tinued education. For one thing, if Local 
Education Authorities fall back upon 
them, there will be a temptation to fix 
the hours of attendance at the times when 
elementary school buildings are avail- 
able, in the late afternoon or early even- 
ing. For another thing, it is most objec- 
tionable from the point of view of health 
that young persons should be educated 
from five to seven p.m. in the thrice- 
breathed atmosphere of rooms which 
have been crowded with children from 
nine in the morning to 4.30 p.m. Hardly 
less important, to use the elementary 
schools for continued education is to pre- 
judice it from the very beginning by con- 
necting it with the wrong associations. 
Boys and girls should feel, on entering a 
continuation school, that they are enter- 


ing upon a new and vital stage in their 
growth to man or womanhood, not mere- 
ly continuing the education of childhood. 


“Works Schools” 


There is one other pitfall which re- 
mains to be considered before putting 
forward constructive suggestions. Under 
Section 10 (3) (ii) of the Education Act 
it is provided that the obligation to at- 
tend a continuation school shall not ap- 
ply to any young person “who is shown 
to the satisfaction of the Local Education 
Authority to be under suitable and effi- 
cient part-time instruction in some other 


manner,” and it is being widely proposed 
that Local Education Authorities should 
use this section to recognize schools con- 
ducted by employers as giving continued 
education within the meaning of the Act. 
It is even stated that one large urban 
authority has prepared a scheme under 
which the greater part of the continued 
education given in the area will be dele- 
gated in this manner to business firms. 


Should such a policy be adopted by a 
Local Education Authority it will be im- 
portant to remember that no young per- 
son can be compelled, without his own 
consent, to attend a “Works School,” and 
that he can withdraw his consent by giv- 
ing one month’s notice in writing to the 
employer and the Local Education Au- 
thority. It will be possible, therefore, for 
a group of parents, or for the Local 
Trade Council, to take steps to see that 
young persons are withdrawn from any 
“Works School,” which they consider to 
be conducted in an unsatisfactory man- 
ner. It is essential, indeed, that Labour 
organizations should keep a strict watch 
upon the methods and procedure of any 
“Works School” which may be recogniz- 
ed, with a view to using, if necessary, the 
powers conferred by this section. 

But, in reality, of course, “Works 
Schools” ought not to be recognized. The 
objections to them are overwhelming. It 
will be extremely difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to see that the best teachers are 
appointed, or that, when appointed, they 
possess independence and can speak their 
minds. It is almost certain that many 
firms will aim at using their control of 
the schools to turn continued education 
into a narrow and specialized training 
for the branch of industry in which they 
are interested, or to give a bias to such 
general studies as appear in the curricu- 
lum. The school should offer a training 
in citizenship and be influenced by the 
communal spirit; it should not be the 
appendage of a particular firm, which will 
in many cases view education under the 
influence of its own commercial inter- 
ests. If once “Works Schools” are wide- 
ly recognized it may easily hapen that a 
quarter of the young persons between 14 
and 18—in some trades like engineering, 
far more than a quarter—will be educat- 
ed in an atmosphere determined by the 
interests of private Capitalism. Employ- 
ers have enough power as it is. The pro- 
posal to make them a kind of private 
education authority, and to entrust the 
minds of working-class children to their 
keeping, is thoroughly mischievous. For 
all these reasons Local Education Au- 
thorities should not give recognition to 
“Works Schools,” but should retain pub- 
lic education in public hands.—London 
Herald. 
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(From Redcliff Review) 


THE REDCLIFF CASE 





Owing to a difference of opinion be- 
tween the officials of the Teachers’ Al- 
liance on the one hand and the Redcliff 
School Board on the other, the school did 
not re-open here yesterday morning as 
was intended. 


The trouble between the Board and the 
Alliance arose over the action of the for- 
mer in advertising for a whole new staff 
of teachers in July, after the teachers 
had all gone on their holidays, and with- 
out having notified them of any such in- 
tention at the close of last term. 


At the close of last term, and at the 
request of the then Board, all the teach- 
ers who wished to return to duty this 
term, made application for their respect- 
ive positions. Eight of the ten teachers 
on last term’s staff made such applica- 
tion, and, as nothing to the contrary was 
said to them before leaving on their holi- 
days, they considered their positions 
would be open for them after the holi- 
days. It was, therefore, a great surprise 
to them to find later on that the Board 
was advertising for a full new staff. 

When the Board met, however, to se- 
lect the teachers for this term they re- 
engaged the six lady teachers who were 
on last term’s staff but replaced both Mr. 
Klinck and Mr. Warren, the principal 
and vice principal respectively. The Al- 
liance officials took exception to this 
treatment of the head teachers and when 
the situation became known the men who 
had been engaged to fill their positions, 
sent in their resignations. The six lady 
teachers, who are also members of the 
Alliance, also wrote the Board asking 
that their contracts be left in abeyance 
until such time as a satisfactory arrange- 
ment had been arrived at between the 
Board and the Alliance. 


For these reasons there were no teach- 
ers on hand when the hour arrived for 
the opening of school, and at the present 
time we are unable to state what the ul- 
timate outcome will be. 


J. W. Barnett, secretary-treasurer of 
the AlLance, is at present in town watch- 
ing developments in the interests of the 
Alliance. 

The members of the local board are 
agreed that Mr. Klinck is an excellent 
teacher, but they do not think he is strong 
enough as a disciplinarian, and give this 
as their reason for wanting to replace 
him. When interviewed by the Review 
yesterday in connection with the situa- 
tion, Mr. Barnett said: “The Alliance of- 
ficials are convinced that the reasons 
given for the desire of the Board to dis- 
pense with the services of Principal 
Klineck and Vice-Principal Warren, do not 
fully cover the situation. The Board ad- 
mits to Alliance officials,” said Mr. Bar- 
nett, “that no school board member has 
ever obtained any particulars of the run- 
ning of the school, direct, but has depend- 
ed upon the conversations of school chil- 
dren and parents in arriving at their con- 
clusions.” Mr. Barnett says the Al- 
liance takes the stand that if complaints 
are lodged no Board should act upon 
them unless the parties concerned have 
an opportunity to reply to any charges 
that may be,made. In other words, an 
impartial investigation must be held be- 


fore any definite action can be taken. 
According to Mr. Barnett, such has not 
been done in the Redcliff case, and the 
Alliance, therefore, he says, has no op- 
tion but to place the Redcliff Board “in 
bad standing” until it is prepared to re- 
verse its policy of advertising the posi- 
tions of teachers who have given effi- 
cient service according to the inspectors’ 
reports. The Alliance also takes the 
stand that under present circumstances 
the re-instatement of Messrs. Klinck and 
Warren is the only solution to the 
problem. 


In closing his interview with the Re- 
view, Mr. Barnett said: “The Alliance 
challenges the Redcliff Board to show 
any inspector’s report on Mr. Klinck’s 
work since he has been a member of the 
staff, which would warrant any unpreju- 
diced observer in concluding that he is 
inefficient either as a teacher, disciplin- 
arian or principal. since they have it on 
unimpeachable authority that each and 
every inspector’s report is consistently 
good.” 

When asked his opinion of the actions 
of the six lady teachers, Mr. Barnett 
said: “They could not do otherwise, as 
one clause in the A. T. A. code of Profes- 
sional Etiquette says: “It shall be deem- 
ed an unprofessional act to accept a posi- 
tion with a school board in bad standing 
with the Alliance.” 

We understand that the eyes of the 
teaching profession throughout Canada 
are now focused on the situation here 
and that the outcome is being watched 
with interest. 

When seen by the Review this morn- 
ing, Mr. A. N. Collard, chairman of the 
Board, said the Board had a meeting last 
night and had decided to stand by their 
original intention. At this meeting it 
was decided to advertise for a whole new 
staff of teachers and also to notify the 
teachers who had signed the contracts 
for this term that they would be expect- 
ed either to compensate the Board for 
breach of contract or else complete their 
contract. The secretary was instructed 
to notify the Department of Education of 
conditions here. 

Mr. McDonald, of Edmonton, has al- 
ready been engaged as principal. He ar- 
rived in town last night and we under- 
stand he is now making arrangements 
for the re-organization of the staff—Red- 
cliff Review. 





MANIFESTO FROM REDCLIFF LADY 
- TEACHERS. 





The undersigned teachers who served 
on the Redcliff school staff last year are 
anxious to avoid all misunderstanding in 
the minds of the public with regard to 
their expressed desire to refrain from 
taking up duties in the school until the 
matter of the reinstatement of Principal 
and Vice-Principal is adjusted to the 
satisfaction of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance. 

We beg to state that the Provincial 
body has given long and careful con- 
sideration to the “Redcliff case” and 
have finally seen fit to place the Red- 


cliff Schoo! Board in “bad standing.” 
This action on the part of the Alliance 
eliminates all question of personality. In 
other words our action does not of it- 
self signify any personal animus on our 
part against the School Board, nor that 
we are fighting for individuals as in- 
dividuals. A principal is at stake and the 
whole teaching body of the province is 
involved; therefore the Redcliff teachers 
cannot do otherwise than stand by the 
teaching profession at this particular 
juncture inconvenient though it may be 
for us and for the Redcliff school pupils. 

Every member of the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Alliance before admission to the 
Corporation signs a document containing 
the following clause: 

“T agree to pay the proper member- 
ship fees and in all other respects to con- 
form to the rules and regulations of the 
Corporation. This means that each and 
every member takes upon herself to 
rigidly adhere to the professional “code 
of honor,” part of which reads as 
follows: 

“Tt shall be considered an unprofes- 
sional act to accept appointment with a 
School Board in ‘bad standing’ with the 
Alliance.” 

This is a binding obligation which we 
as loyal members of the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Alliance are determined to fulfill. 

Surely the citizens of Redcliff would 
not desire any of their teachers to be 
looked at askance by their confreres 
throughout the Dominion by reason of 
the fact that in order to avoid personal 
inconvenience they succumbed to the 
temptation to become unprofessional. 

(Signed), 

A. B. Bixby, E. M. Broadfoot, C. A. 
Clare, H. I. Current, M. J. Smith, B. L. 
Stone. 





TO THE REDCLIFF TEACHERS. 





We, the members of Medicine Hat 
Local Teachers’ Alliance in committee 
regularly assembled wish to express our 
hearty and unanimous appreciation of 
the loyal stand taken by the Redcliff 
teachers in. the present crisis. 

And further, we hereby voluntarily 
agree to submit to a levy of our mem- 
bers with a view of re-imbursing the 
Redcliff teachers for financial loss ac- 
cruing from their fight for the princi- 
ples for which our organization stands. 

And further, we strongly recommend 
the Provincial Alliance to take similar 
action with a view to a general levy on 
the whole membership should necessity 
demand. 

We, the teachers of the Medicine Hat 
Local Alliance assembled hereby wish to 
convey to Mr. J. W. Hill, B.A., our hearty 
commendation and thanks for the loyal 
and self-sacrificing stand made by him 
on behalf of the principles embodied in 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance code of pro- 
fessionat etiquette, as examplified by his 
refusal to accept service with the Red- 
cliff School Board. . 

(Signed) 


M. W. Henderson, Secretary. 
—From Redcliff Review. 
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CONSTITUTION FOR LOCALS 








The following are published as ex- 
amples to guide our local secretaries.— 
Editor. 


BEISEKER. 


I. This organization shail be called 
“The Beiseker Local of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance.” 


2. The objects of this organization 
shall be to further the aims and 
principles of the Provincial Alliance in 
the district served by this local. 

8. The local shall consist of teach- 
ers meeting the requirements of the 
Provincial Alliance, and the rules of 
this local, actually teaching in the 
territory covered by this local. 

‘4. The meetings of this local shall be 
held regularly, on the second Saturday 
of each month, at 1 o’clock in the 
Beisker School. Provided however if 
any place be more suitable for certain 
reasons, the meeting shall be held at the 
most suitable place. 

5. The President may have a special 
meeting called whenever the business 
demands such a meeting. 

6. The executive of this local shall 


. consist of — President, Vice-President, 


Secretary-Treasurer, and press Secret- 
ary, and shall be elected by the local 
during the month of December of each 
year. 

7. A vacancy on the executive during 
the year shall be filled by a vote of the 
local. 

8. The fee for membership shall be 
fifty cents per month (plus the provincial 
fee). This to be lowered at the pleasure 
of the executive, 

9. Every member must attend at least, 
one regular meeting of the local in three 
months. 

10. Every member must adhere to the 
code of honor as adopted by the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance. 

11. The order of the business of the 
meeting shall be carried on according to 
the rules laid down by the Provincial 
Alliance. 

12. Every member must be given a 
reasonable notice of all meetings, with 
an outline of the business to be trans- 
acted at the meeting. 

13. Any member having anything of 
interest to the Teacher, to be discussed 
at any meeting must notify the Treasurer 
at least one week in advance of the 
meeting. Provided however, anything 
very important may be brought up with- 
out notice, under certain conditions. 

14. Any new clause, or any amend- 
ment to the foregoing clause may be 
entered in this constitution by a two- 


thirds vote of the Alliance, after every 
member has had at least one week’s 
notice of such a vote. 





CARDSTON 





Proposed By-laws of Cardston Local. 
By-law One—Time of Meeting. 

The Cardston District Local shall meet 
regularly the last Saturday of each 
month at such time and place as the ex- 
ecutive committee shall arrange. 
By-Law Two—Secretary’s Notice. 

Notice shall be given to all members 
by the Secretary of all regular and 
special meetings at least seven days be- 
fore the meeting; and it shall contain a 
clear indication of the business to be 
transacted. This notice shall contain 
the substance of any definite resolution 
or report involving expenditure or the 
rescinding of any previous decisions. 
By-law Three—Order of Business. .. .. 

The order of business of the Card- 
ston District Local shall be: 

1. Call to order. 

2. Roll call. 

3. Reading of minutes of previous 

meetings. 

4. Announcements and 

ence. 

5.Business as outlined in Secretary’s 

notice, 

6. Adjournment. 

By-law Four—Committees. 

The following committies shall be ap- 
pointed: 

(1) A membership committee of three 
shall be appointed by the Pre- 
sident. 

(2) An entertainment committee of 
five shall be appointed by the 
President. 

(3) A press committee of three shall 
be formed with the corresponding 

secretary as chairman and _ two 
other members appointed by him. 
By-law Five—Rules or Order. 

Not decided upon. We are thinking of 

adopting Bourinot’s Rules of Order. 


correspond- 





MUNDARE 





Constitution and Rules of Mundare 
Local. 





1. That this organization be a branch 
of “The Teachers’ Alliance of the Pro- 
vince of Alberta.” 

2. That membership in this organiza- 
tion be in accordance with Section 8, Con- 
stitution of Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. 

3. That in accordance with Section 19. 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. this local 
organization have an executive of three 
members, viz.; a President, Vice-Pre- 


sident, and Secretary-Treasurer, and that 
these hold office for one year. 

That the election of officers take place 
each year in the month of April. 


5. In case of a vacancy on the ex- 
ecutive during the year the vacancy will 
be filled by election at the next meeting 
following the occurence of the vacancy. 

6. Notwithstanding anything in the 
preceding section if the President’s posi- 
tion becomes vacant then the Vice- 
President will automatically fill the posi- 
tion and a new Vice-President will be 
elected as under Section 4. 

7. That fees charged to members shall 
consist of :— 

(a) The annual fee as fixed by the 
executive, Alberta Teachers’ Alli- 
ance. 

(b) Any fee the executive may deem 
necessary to defray local expenses. 


8. Members failing to pay their fees 
by December 31 each year will stand 
suspended as provided in Section 9, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. 

9. Re-admission will be in accordance 
with Sections, Alberta Teachers’ Alli- 
ance. 

10. That meetings be held on the 
second Saturday of each month if pos- 
sible. 

11. At such meetings no business can 
be transacted unless four members are 
present exclusive of the Chairman. 

12. It will. be the duty of the executive 
to provide for a program or paper of 
business for each meeting and a copy 
of this program or paper of business 
shall be set before each member. 

13. The order of business shall not be 
changed except by permission of the 
meeting. 

14. The Chairman, through the 
Secretary may call a special meeting at 
any time in case of emergency by giving 
at least four days’ notice of such meet- 
ing to each member. 

15. The notice calling such a meeting 
must state clearly the business to be 
transacted and if definite resolutions are 
to be proposed or any report involving 
expenditure or the rescinding of pre- 
vious decisions is to be considered such 
resolutions and reports will appear in 
substance upon the notice calling the 
meeting. Notices calling meetings must 
also indicate the nature of official com- 
munications from the general meeting or 
from the General Executive. 

16. The Secretary-Treasurer will be 
responsible for recording the minutes of 
the proceedings of meetings and for their 
production at the commencement of each 
general meeting but no minutes may be 
read at a special meeting. The minutes 
of such meeting will be read however at 
the next ordinary meeting. 
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17. The minutes shall not be confirm- 
ed. A motion from the chair after the 
reading of the minutes will be, “That 
the minutes be now signed as a correct 
record of the proceedings of the meeting 
MEIER wsccses $i 

18. Business arising from the minutes 
shall refer only to matters of informa- 
tion or the reading of correspondence 
arising out of business of previous 
meetings and cannot include the redis- 
cussion of questions previously settled 
nor the rescinding without proper notice 
of any action previously taken. 

19. No motion except as mentioned in 
Section 20 shall be inserted on the paper 
of business of any meeting unless it has 
been given to the Secretary in writing 
at least on the day of the meeting. Such 
a motion must bear the signature of the 
member giving it. 

20 The following motions 
moved without notice: 


can be 


(a) For the reading or answering of 
any correspondence. 

(b) For the precedence of 
particular business. 

(c) For deciding on business for con- 
sideration of a future meeting. 

(d) Upon any matter of urgency. 


any 


21. A motion entered on the paper of 
business but not moved when reached in 
due course will be considered dropped 
and may not be moved again except 
by leave of the meeting. 


22. A motion once made and seconded 
shall not be withdrawn without the con- 
sent of the meeting. 


23. When an amendment to the main 
motion has been proposed it will be in 
order for any member to move an amend- 
ment thereto and if the amendment be 
rejected it will be in order to submit 
another. 

24. No member shall move an amend- 
ment on a motion for the adjournment 
of the meeting unless it relate to the 
question of time. 


25. Every motion or amendment must 
be in writing and must be seconded be- 
fore it can be discussed or voted upon. 

26. All amendments must be relevant 
to the motion and must be stated to the 
Chairman before the mover speaks there- 
on. 


27. No member may speak more than 
once without the permission of the Chair 
on the same motion, amendment or 
point of order except in reply to an 
original motion, 

28. The mover of a resolution shall 
have the right of reply and after he has 
commenced his reply no other member 
may speak on the question. No new 
matter can be introduced by the mover 
in reply. 

29. Any member may at any time dur- 
ing a debate address the Chair or make 
any motion or any point of order arising 
during the debate. 

30. No motion passed at a previous 
meeting may be rescinded unless notice 
of motion has been given and placed 
upon the paper of business. 

31. The Chairman’s ruling on all 
points of order is final. 

32. Every report brought up from a 
committee must be signed by the Chair- 
man. The Chairman thereof will move: 
“That the report be now received” and 


such resolution or resolutions as embody 
the conclusions or recommendations con- 
tained in the report. 

83. When submitting the report of any 
committee the first resolution will be: 
“That the report be now received” and 
to this no amendment will be permitted 
excepting such as refer to: 

(a) The time of the reception of the 

report. 

(b) The deletion or insertion of 
paragraphs in order to render the 
report a complete and accurate re- 
port of the proceedings of the com- 
mittee. 

34. That this organization elect each 
year a delegate or delegates to represent 
it at the annual meeting of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance. 





BRIDGING THE ATLANTIC 





(By Winnifred Scott, Grade X, Strath- 
cona High School, Edmonton, April, 
1920.) 


The vast Atlantic ocean lay peacefully 
under the summer moon. The waves 
softly glistened as the silvery beams 
glinted over them, and it appeared as 
if the cruel ocean was indeed at rest. 

Suddenly the waves opened, a golden 
throne was raised, and upon it sat the 
stately figure of Neptune, King of the 
sea. The water upon his snow-white 
hair sparkled like diamonds. He was a 
magnificent figure, but, as he slowly 
waved his sceptre to and fro, his face 
was sad. 

He looked up towards the sky. 

“O Moon!” he sorrowfully said, “Lis- 
ten well, for you are the only one I can 
talk to. Listen, and I will tell you the 
story of how the mortals stole the 
supremacy of the sea from me.” 

“Many, many years ago the ocean 
was mine. The fish peacefully lived in 
the deep and the sun shone down on 
deserted waters. 

Wild races of men inhabited the lands 
but they were ignorant and _ helpless. 
Then, one day, one of these same men 
discovered (how I do not know) the 
secret of boat-building. Strange crafts 
appeared which grew better as time 
went on, and men were able to cross the 
water in safety. 

It was not for many years, however, 
that the Atlantic was discovered. I 
hoped it would not be, but some adven- 
turous seamen started out, crossed my 
vast ocean, and I knew that the reign of 
peace was over.” 

The mighty king sighed and the moon 
seemed to sigh in sympathy. 

He continued his story. “They were 
odd vessels which took many months to 
do what my children did in a short time. 
But Man was not satisfied! Vain 
creature! He scorned nature’s aid—the 
wind, and invented steam. How his 
ships travelled then! It was a matter 
of a few days for those mighty steam- 
boats to reach one continent from 
another. 

Still he wanted more! He desired to 
do what I, and only I, could do—com- 
municate across the water. He desired— 
that puny weakling—to talk across 
thousands of miles. And he wrested my 
secret from me, that secret of centuries. 
To-day cable messages flash over every 
minute and soon they will be able to 


talk as if distance were nothing. My 
reign is over.” 

He stopped. The little waves stole 
comfortingly around his feet, a dolphin 
gently rubbed against him, and a large 
albatross flapped it’s wings above his 
head. They were all trying to comfort 
their lord and master. 


Neptune woefully looked at them. 


“Even you, my dolphin and albatross,” 
he said, “have been copied by the hands 
of Man. Large steel boats, fashioned 
after my fish, and known as submarines, 
speed under the water, while in the air, 
vying with the birds, are aeroplanes. No 
more do the whales lazily play in the 
great depths, and no more do the smaller 
fish live in security. No more are the 
birds of the air unrivaled! No more am 
I supreme! All the work of man! He 
has bridged the ocean, upon it, beneath 
it and over it.” 


One more look, one more sigh and 
Neptune’s throne sank again beneath the 
waves. 


It was nearly dawn. Cable messages 
were constantly passing and, high in the 
sky, moving with a steady “buzzing” 
sound, flew an immense birdlike form. 
The rising sun reflected itself on an ob- 
long, steel shape slowly emerging from 
beneath the ocean, and on the horizon 
could be seen the smoke of a rapidly 
moving vessel. Man had bridged the 
Atlantic indeed! 





STUDENT WINS DISTINCTION. 





Bruce Taylor Passes an Examination for 
Royal Naval College of Canada. 





According to word just received in 
Calgary regarding the results of the ex- 
aminations for entrance into the Royal 
Naval College of Canada, Bruce Taylor, 
the entrant from Western Canada Col- 
lege, was one of the successful candida- 
tes. This is a remarkable accomplish- 
ment considering that there were over 
two hundred contestants throughout the 
Dominion competing for the eleven 
vacancies in this Naval College. The 
examinations were held in all the large 
cities of Canada, 

Bruce Taylor, who is the son of 
Edmund Taylor, of Lougheed & Taylor, 
of Calgary, stood tenth among all of the 
other candidates. With this success 
Western Canada College has brought 
two notable honors to Calgary this year. 
The only successful student to enter the 
Royal Military College, from this Prov- 
ince was also a student of Western 
Canada College, John Nelson, and he had 
to compete against one hundred and 
fifty for a place among the first fifty, 
there being fifty vacancies. 





THE PONOKA CASE 





We have been given to understand, 
unofficially, that the Ponoka School 
Board has decided to depart from their 
established policy to advertise for an 
entirely new staff at the end of each 
year. We welcome this information and 
if it be accurate the Ponoka School 
Board will no longer be in “bad-stand- 
ing with the A. T. A.” 
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12th AVENUE W. 
CALGARY 


ALTA. 


FOR GIRLS 


r 


REMEMBER-- 


We have specialized in “Sporting 
Goods Exclusively”’ for 14 years and 
can give you the best in: 


QUALITY, VALUE & SERVICE 
—WRITE FOR CATALOGUE— 


Alex. Martin Sporting Goods Co. 


LIMITED 
231 8th AVE. EAST, CALGARY, ALTA. 














BOARDING & 
DAY PUPILS 








Miss L. SHIBLEY _ Principal 




















GET THEM GOOD 


' There is no economy in buy- 











ing poor food; it is, in fact, dis- 
tinctly wasteful. Indispensable 
qualities of good food are purity, 
standard content of food values, 
modern methods of manufac- 


These 


qualities are all present in the 


ture and marketing. 


products of the 


Edmonton City Dairy Ltd. 


Tels. 9264 - 9261 




















TEACHERS WANTED 


Who Desire to Change Their Profession, to Train 
For a Business Career, at 


THE CENTRAL COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE 


226 Eighth Avenue West CALGARY 


Classes for Teachers Studying French and Stenography 
Limited to Four Students. 


PRINCIPAL: MRS. HOLLINGSHEAD, P.C.T. 

















Residential and Day 
School for 


GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 


DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY 


ACADEMIC—Public and High School Grades 
Special Courses for Boys and Girls, 
Grade XII 
COMMERCIAL—Bookkeeping, Stenography, Type- 
writing. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES—University, 
Matriculation 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE FINE ART 


EXPRESSION 


Conservatory of Music: 
FREDERIC ROGERS, Mus. Doc., Director 


PIANO VIOLIN "CELLO ORGAN 
SINGING THEORY 
PHONE M2191 


Mount Royal College 


Seventh Avenue and Eleventh Street West 
CALGARY 
Rev. G. W. Kerby, .A., D.D., Principal 
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COMMUNICATIONS 








Rumsey, Alta., Aug. 18. 
Sec. A. T. A., Edmonton. 

Sir—In union with a large number of 
my fellow teachers I wish to protest 
strongly against the Arithmetic and 
Grammar tests set for Grade VIII, June, 
1920, and as the Altata is our own organ 
I thought that if our views on this mat- 
ter were ever to reach the people res- 
ponsible, the Altata must surely help us. 
Undoubtedly you have heard from sever- 
al sources of this year’s test papers, so I 
will not repeat, but only wish to say that 
while supervising the examination I 
worked the arithmetic paper. It took me 
one hour and twenty minutes to finish it, 
and my pupils were only allowed two 
hours. Twelve questions in two hours is 
unreasonable. Then some of these ques- 
tions had three and four parts. Again 
there was no option, as there usually has 
been. Altogether I consider the paper 
much too long and difficult for the Grade. 

In consideration of the fact that chil- 
dren in graded schools were promoted on 
recommendation and term work it seem- 
ed very unfair to the rural teacher and 
pupil to be expected to pass a more diffi- 
cult test than usual. I had the unfortun- 
ate experience of having my brightest 
and most satisfactory pupil fail her exams 
while my untidy, careless, indifferent ones 
passed. Hence, my indignation. The 
success or failure in Grade VIII means 
infinitely more to rural school children 
than to those in cities, for when a pupil 
fails in the country school he is prompt- 
ly taken from school and considered 
finished. 

I would like to learn, through the Altata 
what other teachers thought about the 
papers, and would deem it a great favor 
if correspondence and discussion on the 
subject could be given space in our valu- 
able magazine. 

The object of this letter is to augment 
the pile of correspondence you must have 
already received about this matter. 

Hoping to see this matter in your next 
issue, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 


MARY WALSH. 


The Editor, 
A. T. A. Magazine. 


Sir—The teachers of Alberta share 
with their fellow citizens of every call- 
ing, a keen interest in the referendum on 
the importation of liquor that is to be 
taken in this province on October 25th 
next. This is especially true in view of 
the fact that the full privileges and res- 
ponsibilities of the franchise have been 
conferred on the women of Canada on 
practically the same basis as the men by 
the Dominion Elections Act of 1920. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
issue should be clearly understood as 
there are very many who know very little 
beyond the fact that it is to be a vote on 
some phase of the prohibition issue. 
First of all it should be remembered that 
this referendum is being taken in this 
province by the federal and not by the 
provincial government, under the terms 
of the Canada Temperance Act as amend- 
ed by the Dominion parliament at its spe- 
cial session in 1919. Many are confusing 
this with the Alberta Liquor Act which 


came into force on July ist, 1916. This 
act was necessarily a provincial measure 
and its jurisdiction could not exceed the 
authority of the province as laid down in 
the British North America Act. This 
meant that it could only deal with those 
transactions which took place within the 
boundaries of the province. This Act 
closed the bars and stores and was a 
wonderful gain from the standpoint of 
prohibition and the public welfare gen- 
erally. 

But it could not extend its terms to 
stop the individual who so desired from 
securing his supply at some point out- 
side the province. It regulates the quan- 
tity he may secure and possess at any 
one time but it is easy to evade the in- 
tent and purpose of these restrictions by 
frequent and repeated orders for the 
quantity permitted. 

Following the lead of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta in this matter, the movement 
spread until all the provinces except Que- 
bec passed similar measures and even in 
that province a Temperance Act was 


passed, though it was not so far reach- * 


ing in its provisions as the Acts in the 
other provinces. But though differing in 
minor details, all these provincial mea- 
sures were restricted by their constitu- 
tional limitations. Interprovincial traffic 
continued until the Dominion Government 
by order-in-council, as a war measure, 
prohibited it during a portion of the war 
period, but this lapsed on January Ist, 
1920, and the traffic was resumed. In the 
meantime the united prohibition forces of 
the Dominion set out to secure a federal 
statutory measure putting a stop to the 
interprovincial traffic. After some delays 
and disappointments the Government at 
Ottawa was prevailed upon to amend the 
Canada Temperance Act, familiarly 
known as the Scott Act, to extend the 
principle of Local Option to apply to pro- 
vinces as a whole. By its provisions, the 
government pledged itself to exercise its 
federal authority to prohibit the impor- 
tation or bringing of intoxicating liquor 
into any province for beverage purposes 
if the people of that province expressed 
a desire by a majority vote in a special 
referendum, to have it so prohibited. The 
federal government also undertook to 
conduct such a referendum on the formal 
request of the provincial government. 
These formalities have all been complied 
with by the provinces of Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Nova Sco- 
tia and Yukon Territory. As a result 
proclamations have been issued for ref- 
erendums in all these provinces for Oct. 
25th except in Ontario where the date has 
been postponed till April 18th, 1921. 

The sole issue before the people at this 
time is therefore that of importation, and 
it is a federal issue. The question on the 
ballot paper, which has been recently an- 
nounced, is as follows: 

“Shall the importation or bringing of 
intoxicating liquor into the province be 
prohibited ?” 

The answer is a simple No or Yes, and 
supporters of prohibition are being ask- 
ed to mark their X opposite Yes. Neith- 
er the provincial government nor the Al- 
berta Liquor Act is directly involved, as 
many seem to think, except, perhaps, in 


the sense that Premier Stewart has made 
the declaration that if the vote in this 
federal referendum is overwhelmingly 
against continued importation, his gov- 
ernment will accept that as a mandate 
from the people that they want a bone 
dry province and will take such mea- 
sures as they deem necessary to tighten 
up with respect to certain abuses, pre- 
sumably in the matter of medical pres- 
criptions and bootlegging. It certainly 
would greatly facilitate the matter of law 
enforcement if importation became illeg- 
al, for the province would then be abso- 
lutely autonomous in its handling of this 
traffic, and the source of supply for boot- 
leggers greatly diminished. 


An important feature of this vote is 
the fact that it is the first to be taken 
under the new Dominion Elections Act 
of 1920. which completely revises the 
whole basis of citizenship in Canada. In 
brief, it enfranchises all persons (a wo- 
man is hereafter recognized as a “per- 
son”) 21 years of age, British subjects by 
birth or naturalization, who have resided 
for one vear in Canada and two months 
in the Electoral District (federal) where 
they seek to vote. preceding the issue of 
the Writ of Election. A ruling from the 
Chief Electoral Officer at Ottawa fixes 
this date as April 29th last. It is to be 
feared that this will work considerable 
inconvenience to those teachers who 
have moved into another Electoral Dis- 
trict since that date, as it will necessitate 
their getting their names on the new vot- 
ers’ list in their place of residence at that 
time and returning there to vote. 

Special inquiry should be made by 
those concerned in this matter as to the 
requirements of the law in their case, 
and also by any special classes of women 
who may be in doubt as to their qualifi- 
cations and concerning whom there are 
special provisions in the Act. 

The new lists are to be prepared in 
towns and cities of 1000 population and 
over by a registration, dates for which 
have been fixed for September 13th to 
18th inclusive. During this time all citi- 
zens must appear in person and answer 
under oath the questions provided by the 
Act. No previous registration on any list 
is valid in this case. Special provisions 
are made for those unable to so appear 
personally through bona fide cause. for a 
relative or employer to make application 
in their behalf, but such person must 
have personal knowledge of the facts and 
be prepared to make affidavit thereto. 

In villages of less than 1000 population 
and in rural districts the lists will be pre- 
pared by enumerators who will probably 
make their canvass during the last half 
of September. -They must be complete 
by October 6th. Special provision is made 
for the revision of the lists. or in other 
words having names added that have 
been missed during the regular registra- 
tion and enumeration. Notices of this 
will probably appear in the press. 

Teachers will probably be divided in 
their attitude on this issue as on many 
others, but it is safe to assume that a 
large proportion will be not only sympa- 
thetic but ready and anxious to help the 
cause along, and their help will be nead- 
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ed. If the attitude of the whole elector- 
ate could be registered at the poll on this 
issue it would undoubtedly be overwhelm- 
ing in demanding the stopping of impor- 
tation; but it is the problem of arousing 
the interest of the people and getting 
them to the polls that presents the diffi- 
culties. In this, sympathetic teachers can 
render valued services taking hold ac- 
tively on local and poll committees, ad- 
vertising and boosting meetings, assist- 
ing as special enumerators for local cam- 
paign committees, assisting on polling 
day, securing pamphlets from the provin- 
cial campaign headquarters at 714 Teg- 
ler Building, Edmonton, and distributing 
judiciously, explaining the issue, particu- 
larly among the women, and by no means 
least, contributing to campaign funds, 
which surely need it. 

Inspectors, principals and teachers in 
considerable numbers are already render- 
ing valued services in various capacities, 
to the campaign in many sections of the 
country. But the more help given the 
bigger the victory, and it is important to 
realize that this vote must be overwhelm- 
ing. True, a simple majority will stop 
importation, but an evenly divided public 
sentiment will render law enforcement 
difficult in the extreme and encourage 
“wet” demands for “loosening up.” This 
would be tantamount to a moral defeat 
and make the last state worse than the 
first. A small vote and a small majority 
are the greatest dangers confronting pro- 

‘hibitionists, and if an assured majority 
fs going to chloroform the enthusiasm of 
those who should take hold there may be 
a great disappointment in store for many 
people. Contrary to the common belief, 


the traffic is organized and well financed 
and conducting a most insidious propa- 
ganda. Victory can truly be “assured” 
against such an enemy by hearty co-op- 
eration, strenuous effort and ready sacri- 
fice of time and effort and money. 
Thanking you for your valuable space. 


EDWARD S. BISHOP. 





Winnipeg, Man., July 2, ’20. 
John W. Barnett, Esq., 

General Secretary-Treasurer, 

Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Dear Mr. Barnett: 

I am in receipt of the first number of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance Magazine 
for which please accept my thanks. I 
congratulate you too upon the excellent 
impression which you have created from 
the hasty perusal I have made. I assure 
you that I am extremely glad to have 
this copy and trust that you will be good 
enough to keep me supplied from time 
to time. 

With renewed thanks, 

Yours sincerely, 
FRED J. NEY, 
Hon. Organizer Manitoba 
Dept. of Education. 





Editor of A. T. A. Magazine, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Dear Sir—In reading your August num- 
ber of the A. T. A. Magazine I came across 
the article on “Love” in Bogus Nip’s 
Boneyard. Allow me to show a differ- 
ence of opinion as regards his views on 
the subject. 

My experience in teaching has been in 


country schools and I find that on the 
contrary if a pupil hates you, you can 
teach him only with the greatest of diffi- 
culty. It might be that Bogus Nip’s 
views would apply to higher grades, but 
even there I am doubtful. 


As for it being hard to punish one 
whom you love or loves you, it is on the 
contrary the easiest thing in the world. 
A little punishment hurts them far worse 
than any punishment you could give to 
one who hates you. Punishment we must 
remember is to accomplish the aim of 
making the pupil do better. All the pun- 
ishment you could give would not help 
one who hates you, for he thinks it {fs 
done for spite, and so no good results 
from it. 


How far would a primary teacher rise 
in her profession if she were not loved 
nor loved her pupils? We find very few 
successful teachers, in the lower erades, 
I am sure, who are not fond of children. 


Tove in children goes hand in hand 
with adoration. If a child adores its tea- 
cher. everv word. everv action. will leave 
an impression on the child and be copied 
to some extent by him. 

Then again. hate is closelv allied to 
contempt. This we find in higher grade 
punils. If pupils hold only contemnt for 
their teachers it is next to impossthle to 
teach or discuss any questions with them. 

You see TI have strong views on this 
matter. and lay mvself oven to criticism. 
This thoueh a seeminely small question, 
is one that nevertheless enters into a 
great many teachers’ lives and duties. 

Yours sincerely, 
PEATTIP. 








regulations of the Corporation. 


Asnount Paid $......=-......... 


1. Rate of Salary, less than $1,500.00 


APPLICATION 


. during the preceding twelve months, from 


ON 


2: Rate of Salary, $1,500.00 and less than $2,000.00..... 
The above dues do not include the annual subscription to the magazine. 


I hereby make application for membership in the above Corporation. 
Certificate, recognized by the Department of Education of the Province of Alberta, and I have taught in 


I agree to pay the proper membership fees, and in all other respects to conform to the rules and 


Yearly rate of salary received $________________ 
Secretaries of Locals must send this application to JOHN W. BARNETT, Gen. Secy.-Treas., 10701 University Ave., Edmonton. 
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6 per cent. 
Interest 














GOLD 
BONDS 











The Province of Alberta Offers 


{ To those desiring a safe investment at a 
high rate of interest, a new Bond issue, 
paying 6% interest. 

{| These are ten-year Gold Bonds dated 
May ist, 1920, and maturing May Ist, 
1930, with interest coupons payable May 
1st and November Ist. 

{| Bonds are in denominations of $100, $500 
and $1,000. 

{| The General Revenue and all the assets 
of the Province are behind this investment. 


{| Investors may purchase these Bonds di- 
rect from the Department of the Provincial 
Treasurer, without commission of any kind 
or unnecessary delay in delivery. _ 


{ This offering is intended chiefly for the 
benefit of the small investor, so that the 
industrious and thrifty, be he laborer, arti- 
zan, farmer, or professional man, may in- 
vest his savings by mail. 


§ Remittances should be made by marked 
cheque, money order, or postal note. 


These Bonds May Also Be Obtained From Any Recognized Bond House in the 
Province of Alberta. 


Address all communications to DEPUTY PROVINCIAL TREASURER 


HON. C. R. MITCHELL, 


Provincial Treasurer. 


W. V. NEWSON, é 
Deputy Provincial Treasurer, 
Parliament Buildings, Edmonton, Alta. 











BERING 
MAKES 
GOOD 
GLASSES 


Established 30 Years 





Authorized Capital $100,000.00 








PICTURES FOR SCHOOLS 


ERNEST BROWN, LIMITED 


Incorporated 1911 


MANUFACTURERS OF PICTURE 
FRAMES 


Alberta Corner, “t- CALGARY 











Wholesale and Retail Publishers and 


Dealers in Pictures 


NIMMO’S 


808 First Street West 
CALGARY 


Suits for Male Teachers From $60 Up. 


We can sell the lady teachers cloth for 
Suits and Overcoats. Goods All Wool. 


—Drop in and See Us— 


Importers of Optical Lanterns and Photo 


Supplies. Photographers. 





Ernest Brown Block, 9668 Jasper Ave. E. 
EDMONTON, - ALBERTA - 
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‘OUR GRADUATES 


are regularly placed in positions at salaries 
ranging from $85.00 to $125.00 per month. 
We get four times as many calls for steno- 
graphers as we can fill. There’s a Good 
Reason, of course. Write for terms. 


Sprott Business College 


(Sprott-Shaw) 
405 8th Ave. West. CALGARY, ALTA. 


Special Courses for Teachers. 
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FOR SANITARY SUPPLIES 


Including Disinfectants, Spray Oil, Paper 
Towels, Paper Drinking Cups, 
Liquid Soaps, Etc., Send to 


SANITARY SUPPLY LIMITED 
PHONE E5282 - CALGARY, ALTA. 


An Alberta Company, Backed by 
Alberta Capital. 

















ST. REGIS HOTEL 


“THE HOUSE OF PERSONAL SERVICE” 
In the Heart of the City 


CALGARY’S LEADING COMMERCIAL HOTEL 


EXCELLENT DINING-ROOM IN CONNECTION 
Hot and Cold Water in Every Room 
:: Free Bus Meets Every Train 
Fireproof Building 
100 Rooms With Bath 
Moderate Rates 


124 Seventh Ave. East Calgary, Alberta 
— 


Phone in Every Room 
All Steam Heated 


European Plan 





COUPLAND PIONEER BUSINESS COLLEGE 


’ CONDUCTED BY EXPERTS 
OLDEST ESTABLISHED—BEST IN THE WEST 
Uses finest system of Business Bookkeeping and 
Accountancy. 
Highly skilled professionals on staff. Unique teach- 
ing and quick results. 
TRAINERS OF MISS L. MAY KNIGHTS. 
(Known all over America.) 
Systems of Shorthand Taught: 
ROWE. I. PITMAN. GREGG. 


Results in the Rowe Shorthand eclipse all expec 
tation. Enquire about it. 











School: 107-109 14 Ave. W. CALGARY 





a 











Books, Stationery, 
School Books and 


Supplies 


ARE OUR HEADLINERS 











MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 











LINTON BROS. 


120-122 EIGHTH AVENUE EAST 





Calgary 





PHONE M6441 Alberta 

















THE WATCH AND DIAMOND 
HOUSE OF ALBERTA 


JACKSON 
BROS. 


JEWELERS AND DIAMOND 
MERCHANTS 








9962 Jasper Ave. 


Phone 1747 
EDMONTON, 


- ALBERTA 


Marriage Licenses 


Issued 
G. T.P. Watch Inspectors 
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| The Armstrong Home Study Che School | 





Funeral Home 


MODERN SERVICE AT 
MODERATE PRICE 


White Ambulance Service 
Phones: M2323, M2614 CALGARY 

















HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


Children’s Singing Games, Old and 
New (Hofer). Paper..........-. 60c 
Popular Folk Games and Dances (Hof- 
CP.) Paper ...ccccccccccccececsce ic 
Songs For All Seasons, with Music. 
EEE ccccccsccsccccecocescscsese 60c 
Primary Song Book, with -Music. 
DT scbckeniushsens seaneess soso 40c 
Games and Plays, with Music..... 40c 
Games, Seat Work and Sense Train- 
. Sie J re ere 75¢ 
Nature Myths and Stories. Cloth 90c 
How to Teach Nature Study. Paper 35c 
Christmas In Other Lands, with — 


eee meee ener nese eeeeeeeeseuseese 


PUIOE > Wainbeind 44 GA00 bs Kiso 0 6-0 06056 35c 
The New Xmas Book. Paper.... 35c 
Xmas Entertainments. Paper.... 40c 
Burdett’s Irish, Burdett’s Comic and 

Casey’s Humorous Speakers. Ea. 25c 
(Postage on above about 10c each) 

Mail orders will receive prompt at- 
tention. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. Any over-payment will 
be returned. 

Hundreds of other Speakers, Dia- 
~ logues and Plays at popular prices, at 


DILLER’S BOOK SHOP 


23 Jasper West, EDMONTON, ALTA. 


Courses 


Devote your spare time in 
preparing yourself for a 
more responsible and lucra- 
tive position. .c & 
Courses are asy to learn, 
easy to remember and easy 
to apply. 

Write or call for free 
prospectus. 





INTERNATIONAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Canadian Limited 


408 Agency Building, Edmonton, 
Alberta 





Canada’s Leading Educational Journal 
During its eight years of publication 


- this journal has stood for increase of 


teachers’ salaries and adequate pro- 
fessional recognition. Now it has the 
satisfaction of seeing its ideals in pro- 
cess of attainment. 

THE SCHOOL is a modern, prog- 
ressive, educational journal, produced 
by teachers for teachers. A section of 
it is devoted entirely to Alberta mat- 
ters, is edited by an Alberta editor, 
and controlled by an Alberta com- 
mittee. 

“The newest and the best in educa- 
tion” is THE SCHOOL’S motto. It 
supplies an abundance of the best of 
material on teaching the newer sub- 
jects, on art, agriculture, nature study, 
primary work, current events, the 
teaching of the after-war settlements. 

Subscriptions, $1.25 per annum. 


Extension Office 


University of Toronto Toronto. 
































SECRETARIES OF LOCALS 


When forwarding fees to 
Headquarters or when re- 
mitting your subscription to 
this Magazine, 





There is no better way to 
send money, in large or small 
amounts, by mail. If lost or 
stolen, your money refunded 
or a new order issued free of 
charge. 


Baseball, Football, Basketball, 
Tennis and Golf 


Write for Catalogue 


Joe Driscoll Ltd, 


Sporting Goods Co. 
Sports Outfitters Exclusively 


10058 Jasper Ave., Edmonton 


Summer School Teachers Give us 
a Call. 


Athletic Supplies and Uniforms 


Bicycles and Accessories  :: 





AGENTS FOR 


Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns 





ESDALE’S 
COMPLETE LIST OF 
SCHOOL BOOKS 


AND 
SUPPLIES 


THE ESDALE PRESS 


LIMITED 
PRINTERS BOOKBINDERS 
STATIONERS 


10349 Jasper Ave., - Edmonton 























Te MARK 


“SERVICE” COUNTS! 


The Underwood Typewriter is a good 
machine backed by good service. 


“RESULTS” COUNT! 


held by Underwood operators. Stu- 
dents trained on the Underwood reach 
All werld’s typewriting records are 
a high standard in minimum time. 


United Typewriter Co. Ltd. 


EDMONTON CALGARY 
And Other Canadian Cities 








9 


Star Cycle Company 


PERFECT BICYCLES 
REPAIRS & ACCESSORIES 
Established 1906 
“Gramophones Repaired” 
PHONE M7107 
222 7th AVE. E., CALGARY 


& 

















Before Purchasing 
School Furniture and Desks 
Write us for Quotations. 


WESTERN CHURCH 
FURNISHERS, LTD. 
* Edmonton 


Phone 1269 - 10064 100th St. 


io 
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Never has a policyholder suffered loss 
through the failure of a regular life in- 
surance company operating under charter 
and license (as The Commercial Life) 
from the Dominion of Canada. CAN AS 
MUCH BE SAID OF ANY OTHER BUSI- 
NESS? 


The soundness of each Canadian Life 
Company is rigorously tested. Besides 
making voluminous reports to the Insur- 
ance Department at Ottawa, trained in- 
spectors from the Department visit each 
Head Office at least once a year and 
make a thorough and searching audit of 
the affairs of each company. The re- 
newal of the license of a Canadian Life 
Insurance Company depends upon the re- 
sult of such examination. There is posi- 
tively no other business in which trust 
funds are so carefully guarded. 


To guarantee the fulfillment of the com- 
ditions of each policy issued by a com- 
pany with a Dominion Charter and Li- 
cense (as The Commercial Life), the Do- 
minion Government has fixed a minimum 
standard of reserves to which every com- 
pany is obliged to conform. As a proof 
of this, the enormous and unforeseen 
claims of the War followed by the still 
greater and also unforeseen claims of the 
Influenza-Pneumonia epidemic, were met 
without a murmur and without embar- 
rassment by Canadian Life Insurance 
Companies. 

Every regular life insurance company 
operatinb under a Dominion Charter and 
License must at all times provide secur- 
ity of an amount at least equal to its 
liabilities. The Commercial Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada provides secur- 
ity of more than $350 for every $100 of 
liabilities to its policyholders. 

A deposit is required to be made with 
the Receiver-General at Ottawa by each 
regular life insurance company doing 
business in Canada. The Government 
deposit maintained by The Commercial 
Life Assurance Company of Canada is in 
excess of the amount required by law. 





Head Office: 
EDMONTON, - 


CANADA 








PROFESSIONAL 


DR. D. MARION, Dentist, Hulbert Block, 
Whyte Avenue, Edmonton South. 


BOULANGER & BOISSONNEAULT, DRS.— 
Surgeons, have most perfect X-ray labora- 
tory. Dr. Boulanger, F.A.M.A., post gradu- 
ate, Paris, London and New York hospitals. 
Specialties: Abdominal surgery, women’s 
diseases, G-U diseases. Dr. Boissonneault, 

., M.D., post graduate Chicago and New 
York hospitals. Specialties: General sur- 
gery, women’s diseases, midwifery. Tele- 
phones: 1032, 2009, 81283; hospital phone 
82581. Office: 10011 Jasper Avenue. 


ALLIN, DR. NORMAN—EYE, EAR, NOSE 
and Throat. 502 McLeod Bidg. Phone 
1226 or 31308. 


PIPER, DR. W. A.—DENTIST. SPECIAL- 
izing in Dental X-Ray, Oral Prophylaxis, 
and Treatment of Phyorrea. Phone M2212, 
1001-2-3 Herald Bldg., Calgary, Alta. 
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CLASSIFIED _ 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHER WANTED—FOR ERROL S.D. 
No. 2073 for the balance of 1920. If satis- 
Fred Bakes, 








factory, for first term 1921. 
Vilna, Alta. 

TEACHER WANTED—FIRST OR SECOND 
Class, for Blue Bell S.D. No. 1186. Supple- 
ment, ten hundred and fifty. School opens 
at once. Apply to W. J. Profitt, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Blue Bell No. 1186, Box 2, Hes- 
pero, Alta. 


WANTED—TEACHER FOR BOW “S.D. No. 
2107, holding Alberta Certificate. Duties to 
commence fore part of September. Write, 
stating salary wanted and experience. O. 
A. Cragg, Sec.-Treas., Eyremore, Alta. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER WANTED FOR 
the Alberta Educational Association. In- 
formation regarding duties and salary may 
be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications should be sent. J. Spicer, 
__1824 16th St., West, Calgary. 


STETTLER INSPECTORATE — SIx TEA- 
chers wanted. Salary $1200:00 to $6.00 per 
teaching day. Write or phone P. H. Thi- 
baudeau, _ Inspector of Schools, Stettler. 


SPONDON S.D. WISHES TO ENGAGE A 
teacher to teach from Oct. 4th till Xmas. 
Teacher applying state salary and qualifi- 
cations to T. H. Crego, Sec.-Treas. 


VACANCIES, VERMILION INSPECTOR- 
ate, Sept. 18th, 1920. 


Flowerdale, F. H. Pickering, 
foot P.O., male. Salary $1200. 


Ottawa, G. Williams, Sec., Vermilion P.O. 
Salary $840. 

















Sec., Black- 


Elgin, T. C. Donaldson, Sec., Tring P.O. 
Salary $900. (Oct. 1st.) 
Ellsworth, J. E. Curtis, Sec., Greenlawn P. 


O. Salary $960. 

Riverton, G. F. Skinner, oe Riverton P. 
O. Salary $1030. (Oct. 1st.) 

Uneeda, John Clarke, Sec., McDonaldville 
P.O. Salary $1100. (Oct. ist.) 

Island Hill, H. Scarfe, Sec., Vermilion P.O. 
Salary $1080. (Oct. 1st.) 

Windermere, F. W. Hill, Sec., Vermilion P. 
O. Salary $1100. 

Willowby, A. J. Newman, 
|dale P.O. 

Silver Willow, H. R. Parker, Sec., Vermil- 
ion P.O., lady. Salary $1200; board $30 per 
month, % mile from school. 


Sec., Auburn- 








ALFRED L. MARKS, L.L.B. 


BARRISTER, SOLICITOR, 
NOTARY 


426-7 Tegler Bldg. 


Edmonton, - Alberta 











VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
& COMPANY 


Barristers, Solicitors, Etc. 


Geo. H. Van Allen, LL.B.; W. E. 

Simpson, LL.B. 826 Tegler "Building, 

Edmonton. After July 15th: 211 Em- 

pire Block, corner 10ist St. and Jasper 

Ave. Solicitors for Alberta Teachers’ 

Alliance Inc., Civil Service Association 
of Alberta, Etc. 





r 





Steinway Nordheimer 
Williams Haines Bros. 
Mozart 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Special Prices to School 
Districts. 


We have supplied a number of the 
schools in this district with pianos. 


Edison Columbia Starr 
Phonographs and Records 


Sheet Music and Teachers’ 
Supplies. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 
ASSINIBOIA MUSIC CO. 


MEDICINE HAT LETHBRIDGE 














HOME OF ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISE 
Prompt Attention on Mail Orders. 
atten peerene co., 


Cor. 104 St. & Jasper a — 6135 
Edmonton, - Albert 











J. E. S. McCLUNG 


OPTOMETRIST 
Eyes Tested, Glasses Fitted, Etc. 
Phone 2856 10312 Jasper Ave. 


EDMONTON, ALTA. 











Farm Lands Insurance 


City Property 


ALLAN KILLAM McKAY 
ALBERTA, LIMITED 


McLeod Block Edmonton 




















W. J. NELSON & Go. 


Lethbridge, Alta. 


Everything in Boots and Shoes and 
Evening Footwear. 


Mail Orders Get Prompt Attention. 


Specialists in Foot Troubles and 
Proper Fitting of Shoes. 
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Calgary Teachers Dissatisfied with New Agreement 








Action by the teachers of Calgary, in 
conjunction with teachers elsewhere in 
the province, to reject the present form 
of teachers contract, and to sign no 
agreement which does not conform to 
the principles of the teachers’ alliance, 
was foreshadowed in a resolution which 
was presented to the Calgary local of the 
alliance at the first meeting of the term 
held in Central high school last evening. 
The resolution will be acted upon finally 
at the next meeting, but the spirit of the 
meeting appeared to be very unanimous 
that the present contract should be re- 
jected and that there should be a con- 
certed action to compel the adoption of 
the contract, amended to suit the views 
of the alliance. 


What Teachers Want 


These views particularly concern the 
matter of cumulative sick pay, the pro- 
visions respecting investigation of dis- 
missal of teachers, and: the provision for 
pay on the 200-day basis. The new form 
of contract which has been prepared by 
the department of education, and which 
has not yet been signed by the teachers, 
makes no provision for cumulative pay. 
It has provision to a certain extent for 
the 200-day basis of pay, and it does not 
recognize at all or its rights with re- 
spect to investigation of the dismissal of 
teachers. The contract has provision for 
a “discussion” of any dismissal, at which 
the teacher himself, together with a 
“ratepayer” or a member of his family, 
can attend. The alliance wishes that 
clause to provide for a “representative” 
of the alliance instead of a ratepayer. 
Mr. Barneit, organizer of the alliance for 
the province, pointed out during the 
meeting last night that the word “rate- 
payer” precludes the right of an alliance 
representative to be present at such dis- 
cussions, unless he happens to be a rate- 
payer. It provides for no recognition of 
the alliance in any way. 


Department Forbids It 


One resolution offered last night sug- 
gested that the alliance circulate its 
amended contract, and that it be left to 
the teachers to negotiate with the school 
boards. Mr. Barnett pointed out that 
this had been done in some cases but. 
though many school boards were sympa- 
thetic to the contract, the department of 
education forbade them to negotiate it, 
on the ground that it did not conform to 
the department’s views. 

It developed during the meeting that 
many teachers coming in on the fall term 
this year had to sign the old form of con- 
tract, to which the alliance had taken 
strenuous objection, simply because, ac- 
cording to Mr. Barnett, the department 
had allied so long with a new contract, 
which gave a few concessions, that the 
new.form had not been printed in time 
for the fall term. Mr. Barnett said the 
old form was much worse than the sec- 
ond form, and through the minister of 
education’s neglect, many teachers had 


been “tricked” into signing it, binding 
themselves for a whole year more. 


Calgary Teachers Do Not Sign 


Calgary teachers have not yet signed 
their agreements for the coming year, 
which date from September Ist, and, if 
the alliance takes the action indicated 
above, the Calgary teachers will not sign 
the present form of contract when it is 
presented to them, but will demand the 
contract approved by the alliance. Ac- 
cording to the school ordinance, this con- 
tract must be in the form as prescribed 
by the ordinance, but can be amended 
by the contracting parties as they wish, 
provided the amendments are not in con- 
travention to the provisions of the ord- 
inance, 


Criticizes the Minister 


The delay in the preparation and circu- 
lation of the new contract, resulting in 
the signing in many cases of the old con- 
tract, which held clauses obnoxious to 
this alliance, was one ground upon which 
Mr. Barnett, organizer, based the charge 
of bad faith which he made against the 
minister of education, Hon. George P. 
Smith. 

Another ground for this charge, claim- 
ed Mr. Barnett, was the preparation of 
the new contract without the consulta- 
tions the minister of education had pro- 
mised with the alliance. The new con- 
tract, it is true, contained some conces- 
sions, but did not contain what the al- 
liance most wanted, namely, recognition 


‘of the alliance in settling disputes, and 


provision for accumulative sick pay. 

“The alliance has been battling for two 
and a half years for this contract,” de- 
clared Mr. Barnett. “The fight started 
when Mr. Boyle was attorney-general, 
back in 1917. We were put off and put 
off, and finally Mr. Smith, now minister, 
agreed to have the new contract ready 
for last January. Nothing was done. Our 
requests for interviews were either put 
off or ignored. On June 23rd I saw a 
copy of a contract which I was told the 
department had authorized. But that 
contract form was never printed. In- 
stead, another one was prepared which 
we did not see. I got a letter on August 
24th from the minister stating his readi- 
ness to have an interview. On the next 
day I received a letter from another offi- 
cial stating that the contract had been 
sent to the printers and would be ready 
soon. The minister had told us he could 
not grant some of our concessions be- 
cause the opposition of the cabinet. I 
talked with Mr. Boyle, attorney-general, 
whose department drew up the contract, 
and he declared his approval of some of 
the points we asked for. 


No Time For Gloves 


“We have a big fight ahead of us. We 
do not encourage the strike because the 
last thing we want to do is to close the 
schools, and this should be a last resort. 
But it is time now to handle the situation 
without gloves. 

“If there had been a proper form of 
contract there would not have been the 
wholesale executions at Lethbridge, there 


would not have been the trouble at Red- 
cliff.” 


Referring to the Redcliff trouble, Mr. 
Barnett said, “Our code of honor is far 
more important than our salaries. One 
clause of that code provides that the tea- 
cher will not accept a position with a 
school board in bad standing with the 
alliance.” 


That the Alberta department of educa- 
tion is less sympathetic than any other 
department of education in the provinces 
affiliated with the Canadian federation of 
teachers, was intimated by T. E. A. Stan- 
ley, principal of South Calgary high 
school, who gave a report of the federa- 
tion meeting here last summer. 


In British Columbia, said Mr. Stanley, 
the secretary of the Teachers’ alliance 
had his office a few doors from the minis- 
ter of education, and they talked over 
problems together. “Can you imagine 
that in Alberta?” While the house was 
in session in Victoria a teachers’ dispute 
arose, and it was found there was no pro- 
vision for arbitration. In two days the 
minister of education there had the nec- 
essary legislation. 


Where Alberta Leads 


Alberta led in organization. It was 
also the author of the $1,200 minimum, 
said Mr. Stanley. It led too in self-deter- 
mination. Ontario delegates were amaz- 
ed when they heard that members of the 
alliance sat on the Edmonton school 
board. 

Saskatchewan was poorly organized, 
but Regina led all others in teachers’ 
schedules, said Mr. Stanley. 


Manitoba Is Willing 


Manitoba department of education was 
the most willing of any to co-operate with 
the teachers’ alliance, any reasonable re- 
quest being granted. Salaries were in- 
creasing there, and there was a board of 
reference for disputes, such as Alberta 
alliance are asking for. 


Ontario has shown the most amazingly 
rapid growth in organization. In that 
province the school grants were based on 
the salaries given, so that the school 
boards found that the higher salaries 
they paid the bigger grants they got and 
the less taxes they paid. 

The federation had resulted, said Mr. 
Stanley, in the fact that a school board 
blacklisted in one province was black- 
listed almost from Montreal to the 
Pacific. 


Mr. Spicer asked Mr. Stanley why it 
was that the Alberta department was not 
so sympathetic as departments in other 
provinces were. 


“We never know the department is not 
in sympathy until we get away from 
these conferences with the minister. At 
the conference everything is lovely.” 


A. H. Carr presided at the meeting last 
evening, ‘and the gathering, which com- 
prised some 200 teachers, was entertain- 
ed during the evening with a very clever 
reading by Miss DeLong.—Calgary Al- 
bertan, Sept. 25th. 











LIGGETT’S 














Findlay Drug Stores 


TWO STORES IN CALGARY 


106 Eighth Avenue East and Cor. 
First Street West and Eighth Avenue 





‘High-Class Dispensing Chemists 





Sole Agents in Calgary for the famous Rexall Toilet 
and Medicinal Preparations. 





Agency for Eastman Kodaks and Supplies 





Agency for Klenzo Tooth Paste 





Agency for the Jonteel Toilet Preparations 























WHAT ABOUT YOUR ART SUPPLIE 


or 64 Years The Prang Company Has Been Specializing in Art Supplies of “Quality” 


“Enamelac”’ “Enginex” Papers 
The New Air-Drying Art Enamel : These are the ‘original’ Poster and 
“inamelac”,is a new ‘‘Prang Product” be sar fh yee rte bs at, 4 oe 
that opens new fields for Art Education. 
It is ideal for work on toys, wooden 9x12, 100 sheets “4 6x9, 700. sheets 50c 
boxes, tin cases, glass bottles, “ivory, 6x 6, 100 sheets oxi, 100 sheets 30c © 
“Oilette Cloth,” etc. It is waterproof and 4x 4, 100 sheets 
requires no firing. Made in 20 colors. Assorted package, 9x12, 100 sheets, per 
Per can, 35c. . PROMAMG 6 56 Fes a are sek ae $1.00 
emer OU, ee Le Se | 
e , turpentine, rushes. omplete, 1) postpaid. “ . ” 
Beautiful circular free. Prismo” Papers 


“Permodello” Coated Papers in 75 standardized colors. 


9x12, 100 sheets $1.80 
. ike Magic! 
The Permanent Modeling Clay. it Works Like gic 6x 6, 100 sheets 
“Permodello” is another ‘“‘Prang Product’ that makes 4x 4, 100 sheets 
for better Art Teaching. It is a wonderful Modeling Clay 7 
that keeps soft in the can and while working, but SETS 
like sereogaas — eee to “ air, as 8 a hard $ 
as stone. It then es decoration w “Enamelac” or : . 
“Liquid Tempera,” producing all kinds of beads, jewelry P Construction Papers 
Price, per pound can, 95¢ postpaid. rang “Construction” Papers have been the standard 
Permodello Modeling,” by Snow ee. quality for 25 years. Sample Booklet free. 


and Froehlich, $2. 00 postpaid. Assorted package, 9x12; 50 sheets, per package ....... 80 


“Stixit” Paste “ 
Cross Section Pa 
The Stickiest Paste in Town. A Better “Library Paste.” P pore 
Cream or gray in %, % or % inch «squares, Sample 


“Stixit’’ is still another “‘Prang Product” that makes ‘Booklet. free. 
Art teaching more efficient. ‘“Stixit” was the first im- 4 
> ay ree in “Library Psate”’ in 25 years. 4-oz. tube, 9x12, 100 sheets, per package...... isi sie sible big ae.s pe 0 aes $ . 
can, 50c; se -pt. tin can, 80c; 1-qt. tin can, Black Cross Section Paper, 9x12, 50 sheets, per pkg. 


%-pt. tin 
$1. Ss; gal. tin can, $4.50. White Cross Section Paper, 9x12, 50 sheets, per pkg. 


Prang Water Colors and Brushes “Peco” White Drawing Pa : 
The First and Still the Standard , 
6x 9, 100 sheets, per package 


BOX No. 8—with 8 half pans of semi-moist colors, 65c. 
ee [nak Is sen et maha 
BOX No. aa— witht herd cukee—<0d., yellow, ~ blue, P b DRE SCRASY 
blac ic. 8, 50c per doz. 
BRUSHES—No. 1 .-Per doz..$ .90 Books You Need 
Nos. A 3 and 4 et ' 
No. ~ i “Art. Simplified,””. by Lemos 
Nos. ‘ dnd 7 ach gn ey td er ee Practice of Color,” by Snow and 
“ ” roehlic 4 
Bas 2 Bateeko” Powder Dyes PP cise RR NORE 


“Spoonbill Lt be aa ae 


eee ere es tree eeeee 


“Bateeko”’ Powder. Dyes are made for school work. 


1 iful. “Cartoonist’s: Art,’ 2 
eae one nt Gono’ SEER Ia vavelones, % re “Permodelio Modeling,”’ aby Snow and Froehlich .... 


ors, per érivelope 35c. Circular with directions free. “First Lessons in Batik,” by Scovel and Lewis 
“First Lessons in. Batik,” by Scovel and Lewis, $2.00 “Manual Arts Tablets,’’. by Monteith; tablets 1 to 5, 
postpaid. each (postage extra) 





Kindergarten Supplies 


We supply “Weaving Mats,” Circles, Squares and Triangles made in various sizes 
from our famous “Prismo,” “Enginex’’ and ‘“‘Construction’” Papers. Also ‘Folding 
Papers’ in all sizes, Silhouette Papers, “‘Stencillex” Cloth, ‘‘Oilette’’ Cloth, “‘Netteen,” 
Scissors, Punches, etc. Write us your requirements. 


Stick-Printing Box 


Box with 6 sticks, 3 color caps. Complete 25c. Per dozen. 


The Graphic Drawing Books 


A graded series of eight “Drawing Books” cover- 
ing work in Drawing, Design and Construction. 
Used exclusively in thousands of schools in this 
country and Canada. By printing on both sides of 
the sheet we have been able to keep the OLD 
PRICES. Books I-IV, each 
Books V-VIII, each.. 25c. Book IX, each.. 35c 


vem pene wane Buses) Bene 
wBraemitualrsocBns 58 





Order From 


E. N. MOYER C0. 


LIMITED 
EDMONTON 
TORONTO WINNIPEG 


Send for New “Pocket Catalogue” 
and “Prang Bulletin.” 














